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The Coming Eucharistic Congress. 


> 


In the second week of next September, according to the 
announcements recently made, a Eucharistic Congress will be 
held in London. These Eucharistic Congresses, which have 
now become yearly events, began on the Continent some 
twenty-five years ago. Since then, eighteen have been held, 
an important Catholic centre having been in each case selected 
for the purpose. Thus, to mention a few of them, the first, in 
1882, was at Avignon, the second at Liege in 1883, the third at 
Fribourg, in Switzerland, in 1885. Others have been at Brussels, 
Lyons, Angers, Namur, Lille, Toulouse. That of 1893 was at 
Jerusalem ; that in 1905 at Rome, Pius X., who had been active 
in promoting a previous one at Venice, and had been delighted 
with the results following, having expressly desired that the 
Eternal City should share the benefits of so good a work. In 
1906, the Congress was at Tournay, and the wish was there 
expressed that the year following it might be in London. The 
pressure of the Education controversy was then upon us, and no 
one knew what developments it might take and how far they 
might absorb our energies. Accordingly, the project of an 
English Congress was deferred for the time, and the Congress 
of 1907 was fixed for Metz. It was attended, however, by the 
Archbishop of Westminster, who then pledged himself to have 
one in London in the present year. This intention, it will be 
remembered, his Grace announced shortly after his return to 
England, at the Preston Catholic Conference, and the recent 
publication of the Programme shows that the work of pre- 
paration for this first Eucharistic Congress on English soil is 
being earnestly taken in hand. 

But what is a Eucharistic Congress? We have become 
accustomed to yearly Congresses, or Conferences, having held 
them under the auspices of the Catholic Truth Society in so 
many different centres, during the last twenty years. We have 
learned to appreciate them for the interest they arouse, the zeal 
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they excite, the friendships they promote, the information they 
furnish, and the good works of every kind to which they have 
given the first impulse and the stimulus to development. But 
what has facilitated the attainment of these results has been 
to a large extent the freedom and variety allowed to their 
organizers in the selection of subjects. Why then, it may be 
asked, limit these larger Congresses to discussions on a single 
subject-matter—the Holy Eucharist? Must not the restriction 
be found unduly fettering, especially when it is imposed as a 
fixed law on this whole series of international gatherings? But 
the answer is that these Eucharistic Congresses are not quite of 
the same order as those with which we are more familiar. Their 
end is strictly practical, in the sense of spiritual, and they could 
as appropriately be classed in the same category with the 
general missions sometimes held in our large towns, as with 
Conferences of the ordinary kind. It is this which explains 
the prominence given in them to the Holy Eucharist, for the 
Holy Eucharist is the centre of the spiritual and moral life of 
Catholics. It is God with us, Christ with us; all our graces 
radiate to us from It; all our aspirations and endeavours are 
directed in the first instance towards It; all our virtues, faith, 
hope, charity, patience, fortitude, constancy, derive from It their 
inspiration and their sustenance; and it is the spirit which It 
diffuses that imparts its unique character to Catholic life in 
the Church, in the home, in the school, in the religious house, 
in the many departments of Catholic work and charity. In 
short, as Mr. Birrell once said with a true discernment: “It is 
the Mass that matters ; it is the Mass that makes the difference, 
so hard to define, so subtle is it, yet so perceptible, between a 
Catholic country and a Protestant one—between Dublin and 
Edinburgh, between Havre and Cromer.” 

Such being the relation of the Holy Eucharist to the 
maintenance of Catholic spiritual life, the aim and object of 
Eucharistic Congresses is to draw men to a deeper and more 
solid love of It,and to a more fervent and assiduous recourse to 
Its sanctifying influences; and by this aim and object the 
character of the various exercises and transactions is deter- 
mined, Accordingly, the greatest stress is laid on prayer, 
and on solemn acts of public worship of the Holy Eucharist. 
Prayers are invited on every side to call down a blessing on 
the proceedings, and High Masses, Solemn Benedictions, 
Expositions and Processions are arranged on as impressive a 
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scale as circumstances permit of. And, though these find their 
chief expression in the Cathedral church of the city chosen, the 
other churches are expected to join in, and even the convents 
and religious houses, and other institutions, together with the 
schools to the extent of their opportunities. Besides the services 
there are, of course, sermons by specially selected preachers in 
the churches, and addresses given by assigned speakers at the 
general meetings; all having reference to the purpose of the 
Congress. In the sectional meetings, morning and afternoon, 
papers are first read and then discussed, and these again must 
touch upon some feature of the Holy Eucharist. It is a rule, 
too, of the Congresses that the subjects chosen for these discus- 
sions shall be practical, not speculative. Not, indeed, one so 
rigid as to exclude all matters of interest which do not tend 
directly to promote the practical forms of devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament, but so that subjects of the latter class 
may be normal, those of the former exceptional. That an 
abundance of useful topics bearing on the practical side can be 
profitably discussed at a Eucharistic Congress, may be seen in 
the Programme of Tournay Congress, the Report of which is 
before us as we write. There the sectional discussions were 
arranged under six general heads, one on Instructions on 
the Holy Eucharist (in the family, in the schools and colleges, 
and in the parish); one on the Love and Veneration of the 
Holy Eucharist (in the Sunday and daily Mass, in frequent 
Communion, and Communions of the sick, in the work of 
Reparation and Perpetual Adoration); one on Confraternities 
of the Holy Eucharist and their special works ; together with 
sections apart for Priests, for Young Men, and for Women. 
These are the lines on which the great Continental Congresses 
have been held, and held with very consoling results in many 
places; as, for instance, at Namur, where the consequent 
increase in the attendance at Mass and Communion was very 
striking. It is obvious that these lines cannot be rigidly followed 
in a non-Catholic country. London contains some ten or twelve 
times more Catholics than a city like Tournay, but one cannot 
read the account of what was done at Tournay without feeling 
how impossible it would be for us to equal it. Our Catholics 
here are spread over such an enormous area, and are dispersed 
amongst a vastly larger body of non-Catholics. Our habits, 
too, are different in many ways from those of Catholic centres 
abroad. Still, in our own way we may trust that we shall be 
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able to make an impression, and the Programme just published, 
though perhaps incomplete and destined to be augmented in 
various ways, shows that we may look. forward to a splendid and 
useful gathering. We have now, thanks to the foresight and 
enterprize of our late Cardinal, a cathedral fully worthy to be 
the scene of the principal Church ceremonies. The Conferences 
of the Catholic Truth Society have accustomed our people to 
hold most profitable and practical discussions, as well as to 
assemble in imposing numbers, and though London has always 
fallen short in this latter respect, the special character of this 
particular Congress may be able to arouse a more extended 
interest. We may hope at least to have great gatherings of our 
working-class men and women, and of course also of our children, 
and may we hope that, in spite of the call of partridges and other 
summer attractions, our well-to-do Catholics may be induced 
to make a change in their usual arrangements for the sake of 
participating in this unique gathering? And it should be a 
further inducement to us all, to resolve to take part in the 
Congress, even at the cost of some personal inconvenience, 
when we reflect that many are expected over from the 
Continent, and even from America, led by several Cardinals, 
and some two hundred or more Bishops, and probably by a 
Papal Legate or delegate. Thus we shall have the opportunity 
of a vivid demonstration of Catholic unity, which should 
awaken an echo in all our hearts, and send us back to our homes 
with faith confirmed, and our good purposes strengthened. 
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SHOULD it be necessary in these days to insist upon the power 
of the press? We are ruled by popular opinion, and popular 
opinion is formed by the press. The ordinary man has the 
shaping of our social and political destinies. He administers 
our local government, and he dictates our national policy. 
He decides what form of education shall receive public 
support. He determines how far our institutions shall be 
socialized. It is to him, rather than to the Cabinet Minister, 
that we must appeal for fair play. 

But the ordinary man is what he reads. Control his 
reading, and you control his views and his sympathies, his 
politics, his philosophy, and his religion. He cannot be got at 
to the same degree by any other agency. No cause can get 
a hearing which does not employ the press. If you have a 
message to deliver you must set it up in type. The Rationalist, 
the Socialist, and the Nonconformist have discovered this long 
ago. Do the Catholics in this country realize it? 

If we are apathetic with regard to the Catholic Press, it is 
not for want of exhortation. Leo XIII. was constantly 
insisting upon our obligations in the matter. Some words 
recently uttered by the present Holy Father to a French 
journalist have been much quoted, but may be repeated here : 


Ah, the press! Its importance is not yet understood. Neither the 
faithful nor the clergy make use of it as they should. Sometimes people 
will tell you that the press is an innovation, and that souls used to be 
saved without newspapers in other times. In other times! In other 
times! It is easily said, but they do not remember that in other times 
the poison of the bad press was not spread everywhere, and that, there- 
fore, the antidote of the good press was not equally necessary. We are 
no longer in those other times; we are in the times of to-day, and 
to-day it is a fact that the Christian people is deceived, poisoned, 
destroyed, by bad newspapers. Jn vain will you build churches, give 
missions, found schools—all your works, all your efforts will be destroyed, 
if you are not able to wield the defensive and offensive weapon of a loyal 
and sincere Catholic press. 
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A glance at the various fortunes of Catholics on the Continent 
should be enough to dispel any suspicion of exaggeration in the 
words we have just quoted. French Catholics neglected the 
press, and French Catholics have been swept off their feet by 
the rising tide of secularism. It is absurd to imagine that the 
present Government in France has to deal with a majority, or 
even a well-organized and substantial minority, of practical 
Catholics. The bulk of the people simply do not care about 
religion. And this state of affairs could scarcely have arisen 
had they been sustained and fortified, instructed and organized, 
by a Catholic press. 

The Catholics of Germany, on the other hand, are a very 
considerable power in the country. They are thoroughly well 
organized, they have their religion at heart, and they bring it to 
bear upon the world about them. In spite of severe persecution 
and overwhelming difficulties, they have drilled themselves into 
an invincible army. And they have done so mainly by means 
of the Catholic press, to the support of which Bishops, priests, 
and laity devote themselves with untiring energy.' 

But what of the Catholic body in this country? Are we 
alive to our opportunities and even our obligations in this 
matter of the Catholic press? Making every allowance for the 
comparative smallness of our numbers, for our financial burdens, 
and for our traditions of inactivity inherited from penal days, 
there yet remains much reason for thinking that, in view of the 
present social and religious crisis in the country, we are not 
doing what might reasonably be expected of us. We are 
neglecting simple and obvious means of preserving the Catholic 
religion in this country. We are letting the powers of irreligion 
triumph unchecked in fields where we should at least be holding 
our own. 

We have, as a body, a large measure of devotion to the 
Catholic Church. We see more or less clearly that our religion 
supplies us with a great moral force which alone can save the 
nation from catastrophe. We contribute generously of our 
means towards the support of our schools. We build and 


1 The Secretary of the Augustinus-Verein kindly furnishes us with the following 
information. In Germany there are 330 Catholic newspapers, in Austria 30, in 
Switzerland 35. Most of these appear daily; some only two, three, or four 
times a week. In Germany, Austria, and Switzerland there are 340 Catholic weeklies 
and monthlies. These figures are the latest available at the moment. We shall be 
able to bring them up to date on the appearance of the forthcoming edition of 
Keiter’s Handbuch der kathol. Presse. 
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decorate churches. We maintain charitable institutions. But 
when it comes to the Catholic press our confidence in the power 
of Catholicism appears to desert us. Yet upon our support of 
the Catholic press it will largely depend whether our schools 
are or are not to be strangled out of existence. On our support 
of that press, again, depends to a great extent the possibility of 
organizing our forces and of preserving a religious spirit among 
our people. Under modern conditions an efficient Catholic 
press is an absolute necessity. The Rationalist Press and 
similar agencies are sapping the religion of the country. 
Meanwhile, what are we doing? 

It is, we know, somewhat rash to generalize in these matters 
where exaggeration is so easy. But as the result of personal 
investigation, and the careful study of a large number of 
opinions kindly submitted to us by those who are well qualified 
to judge, we would appear to be warranted in saying that 
Catholics in this country neither read nor propagate Catholic 
publications to that extent which might reasonably be expected. 

They do not read them. Consider first of all the case of 
Catholic newspapers, magazines, and reviews. It is, of course, 
clear that we cannot altogether dispense with non-Catholic 
periodicals. We have no Catholic daily paper, for instance, 
and it must be admitted that any attempt to rely exclusively 
on the Catholic press for information on political, commercial, 
social, and literary matters, would leave us somewhat belated. 
Yet, after all, our Catholic press does give us much that is not 
to be found elsewhere. For keeping us in touch with Catholic 
life it is indispensable. 

Now, we cannot help thinking that, as compared with the 
enormous sums spent by Catholics on non-Catholic papers and 
lighter periodicals, their contribution to the Catholic press bears 
somewhat the proportion of Falstaff’s halfpennyworth of bread 
to the intolerable deal of sack. We say the lighter periodicals 
advisedly, for we do not appear to have educated ourselves up 
to any notable amount of serious reading. The editor of a 
leading Catholic newspaper writes to us as follows: 


There is a tendency now-a-days to buy sporting and frivolous papers 
only, and this tendency should be combated, as it weakens the moral 
sense of those who yield to it. 


“Our schools have .not turned out young people with a 
taste for reading,” writes a correspondent of unrivalled 
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experience, “and I know numbers with plenty to spend on 
pleasures who would be amazed at the suggestion that they 
should take in a magazine.” And again: 

































The majority of our lay women do not read except for 
amusement, or by way of direct devotion, and it will take a generation 
to mend this. 


Let us take a concrete example, which would seem to bear 
out our correspondent’s contention. We have an admirable 
shilling quarterly entitled Zhe Crucible, wherein leading 
Catholic writers discuss topics connected with the higher 
education of women, their social activities and the like. We 
select it because it stands alone in its own department, and 
would appear to be indispensable to Catholic women who are 
interested in the things of the mind. It might be thought that 
most serious-minded Catholic women who had received a good 
secondary education would make a point of seeing it. Yet we 
find that its circulation does not exceed four hundred copies, 
and that were it not for the convents, this number would be 
very considerably less. 

So of our older boys and young men. They will devour 
illustrated papers and magazines, but they commonly see little 
of the Catholic press. The truth is that they lack the back- 
ground of interest which might lead them to follow intelligently 
the battle which the Church is waging on a hundred fields. 
Too often they fail to realize that, in the immediate future, 
they themselves will be called upon to take part in the struggle. 
More might undoubtedly be done in our schools and colleges 
to foster such an interest. Religious instruction should, we 
take it, include the bringing home to boys the responsibilities 
which await them as Catholics, the nature and magnitude 
of the issues at stake, the possibilities of magnificent service 
which lie before them. Boys may easily be roused to enthusiasm 
for a great cause; they have at least a dormant sense of 
chivalry and enterprize, and will respond to a call upon their 
generosity when once they have grasped the fact that the 
struggle is above all things worth while. But in the routine of 
school life, with its absorbing local interests and its pressure of 
examinations, they are too apt to narrow their horizons. Let it 
not be said that such a knowledge of the outside world would 
prejudice their school work. The contrary is the case. Some 
insight into the conditions which await them will provide them 
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with the strongest motives for application and self-discipline. 
Foresight will engender ambition of the best kind. A “social 
sense” among the boys is a valuable asset for any school,— 
especially when it is vivified by a Catholic spirit. 

Such a sense may be fostered without trespassing upon the 
hours allotted to study. If it exists among the masters it will 
communicate itself to the boys; and this without formal 
instruction or exhortation. A thousand opportunities wili 
occur of fostering it. As regards the specific matter of the 
Catholic press, boys may easily be encouraged to take an 
interest in it. Thus to take but one example out of many, 
we know of a priest in one of our colleges who circulates his 
copy of the Zad/et among some of the bigger boys, marking 
certain columns as deserving of special attention, explaining 
their bearing and importance, and pointing out methods by 
which the boys themselves will later on be able to assist the 
Catholic cause. These boys leave school with a background 
of interest in such matters, and will make a point of keeping 
in touch with, subjects which they have already learned to 
follow with intelligence. 

Nor need we insist upon the importance to the Catholic 
community of those reviews and magazines which provide 
reliable information and foster sound Catholic instincts with 
regard to the many questions, theological, philosophical, literary, 
and scientific that press upon us all in these perplexing days. 
We are expected to have opinions about these matters. Indeed, 
we can scarcely help forming opinions of some kind about 
them. The only question is whether we prefer to accept 
the guidance of responsible Catholic writers, or to surrender 
ourselves to the perversity of the anti-clerical “ Roman Corres- 
pondent,” the sociological charlatan, the decadent literary critic, 
and the pseudo-scientific cheap-jack. Their wares may be 
flashy, but they scarcely deserve to be made part of a Catholic’s 
mental furniture. And if we have not the time or the inclina- 
tion to investigate these subjects for ourselves in a scholarly 
spirit, it is at least something to keep ourselves acquainted with 
them in a general way through the medium of our Catholic 
reviews. Whether these reviews are themselves to be well- 
equipped and satisfactory will largely depend upon the support 
which we give them. 

It is to be feared that many Catholics of position and 
influence, including some who bear names associated with the 
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generous devotion and tender picty of sufferers under the old 
penal laws, do little or nothing to support the more serious 
Catholic periodicals. “In the country houses which I sometimes 
visit,” writes a priest of wide experience, “I see Spheres and 
Graphics, and Strands, and even Nineteenth Centurys and 
Fortnightlys—but no Catholic reviews or magazines.” 

It is sometimes objected that our Catholic newspapers are 
not worth reading. We hear complaints that they are badly 
edited and badly written ; that they deal chiefly with parochial 
matters which can only interest those immediately concerned ; 
that they devote much of their space to recording how 
Father A sang the High Mass, Father B acted as 
deacon, and Father C officiated as sub-deacon, while 
Father E preached an eloquent sermon on the Gospel of 
the day, and Mr. F rendered a tasteful interpretation of 
Gounod’s Ave Maria. A correspondent describes their contents 
as consisting of “columns of begging appeals, columns of 
religious controversy, columns of dull, dead articles on ecclesi- 
astical history or ritual, and columns of trivial news about 
Another well-known Catholic 

















parishes and congregations.’ 
writer describes the Catholic press as 


before all things an organization for hoodwinking the public. When 
any great event is passing in the Church, the first thing certain is that 
the world, more especially the Catholic world, is not to know anything 
about it until everything is finished, the matter settled, and a faf put 
forth. . . . Surely with the penal times all this hole-and-corner business 
ought to be dropped. 


The same critic lays stress on the absence in the Catholic 
press of “good articles written by good writers on any subject 
which bears on or makes for law and order, and above all for 
Christianity,” instancing such subjects as the sweating-system, the 
living-in system, modern fiction and the like. It is further 
complained that the reporting in Catholic newspapers is so bad 
as to render the best sermons and lectures unrecognizable. 

With regard to such criticisms we may be allowed to offer 
one or two observations. 

In the first place we think that a good many of the strictures 
which are passed upon the Catholic press are not wholly deserved. 
To quote the words of another correspondent : 


The few progressive people start, it seems to me, with a prejudice 
that all Catholic publications will be feeble and out of the swim. They 
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will not take in anything Catholic, and unless they come across 
something by accident which surprises them their support is lost. 


As a matter of fact our penny weekly papers have improved 
considerably of late years—improved in tone, in quality, and in 
general get-up. Some of old standing have been re-organized 
and developed, and at least one newcomer has appeared in the 
field and done valuable service by insisting upon the need of 
Catholic social organization. True, we recognize their short- 
comings: so no doubt do their editors. But the remedy rests 
mainly with ourselves. For we have to remember that our 
newspapers are what we make them. Some readers complain of 
the undue prominence given to parochial news. But what is 
an editor to do? If he attempts to dispense with such news 
the circulation of his paper at once drops. An appeal to local 
vanity would seem necessary in order to keep the Catholic 
press afloat. This is deplorable, but it is not altogether the 
fault of the editors. 

Again, as regards the absence of “ first-class articles by first- 
class writers,” of intelligent reporting, and the like, these things 
can only be supplied if the paper is well supported. It may be 
answered that the paper will not be well supported so long as 
they are absent. Hence we would appear to be at a deadlock. 
An eminent Catholic journalist writes to us as follows: 


To my mind the facts of the case move in a kind of vicious circle. 
The Catholic press is not suppcerted by English Catholics because on 
the whole it is very bad—badly edited and badly written. It is bad 
because it does not pay for the work of good Catholic journalists who 
write for their living and find it hard to make a living even on Protestant 
papers which pay top prices. The Catholic press cannot pay these 
prices because it is ill supported ; and, coming round again to where 
we began, it is ill supported because it does not publish good work. 


It may be admitted that, as long as we regard the Catholic 
press merely as a means to our own private instruction and 
recreation, matters are not likely to mend. To refuse to support 
Catholic papers until they come up to the ideal standard which 
we are pleased to set for them, will make any improvement in 
the situation impossible. 

But our whole contention is this. The support of the 
Catholic press is, especially in these days, a matter which lies 
upon our consciences. Whatever may be the shortcomings of 
our weekly papers, for example, (and these shortcomings are, we 
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maintain, exaggerated), we are called upon to support them so 
effectively that they will be enabled to maintain themselves on 
a higher level of merit than is at present possible. It is not a 
question of pleasing ourselves, or getting, so to say, the best 
value for our money. It is rather a question of generously 
co-operating in a work which we have not hesitated to call 
apostolic. A thoughtful Catholic must see that here is a 
singularly effective way of showing his practical devotion to his 
religion. The pence of the poor, which have built our churches 
and maintained our schools, may well be solicited for the 
support of our press. And the shillings of the well-to-do could 
not be better employed. 

We often hear the wish expressed that a good Catholic daily 
paper should be started—a paper which should appeal to wide 
interests and should be able to compete with the great secular 
dailies. No doubt such a paper would be an enormous power 
for good. But at present it seems to be quite out of the 
question. It will only become a practical proposal when, by 
supporting the existing Catholic press, we have organized the 
forces at our disposal and created a demand for Catholic 
publications. 

What we have said of readers applies also to writers. No 
doubt a Catholic journalist has to live. He cannot be expected 
to devote his time to the service of newspapers which find 
themselves unable to remunerate their contributors on an 
adequate scale. Nor is it desirable that he should be thus 
handicapped. Yet, pending the arrival of a better state of 
things, and with a view to bringing it about, we venture to 
make the following suggestion. 

Catholic writers and journalists of high standing are far 
more numerous than might be supposed—so numerous that, if 
they could be got to make a concerted effort, they might give 
us a Catholic press which would be a great power in the 
country. Ina subsequent article we shall suggest the formation 
of an association which may draw them together, co-ordinate 
their efforts, prove their experience, and enable them to bring 
the Catholic press to a state of efficiency in which it in turn 
may be able to compete with the secular press in remunerating 
its contributors. Were this done the advent of a Catholic daily 
would be considerably facilitated. For the present we would 
urge upon Catholic writers and journalists the desirability of 
their doing individually at least something for the existing 
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Catholic press. They may well regard such co-operation, not 
as an unprofitable financial transaction, but as a most valuable 
contribution to the Catholic cause. If all our Catholic writers 
who have already secured a position in the world of letters were 
to make a point of ‘sending an occasional article to our Catholic 
papers, the latter would gain enormously in prestige, and the 
former would bring a blessing on their work which, it may be, 
owes something of its success to the inspiration of their 
religion.! 

And if there are many who might write for Catholic news- 
papers, there are still more who might help to propagate them. 
This indeed is a work for all of us. We are scarcely alive to the 
possibilities of such propagation. In Germany, for instance, the 
distribution of Catholic literature is systematized by voluntary 
agencies to an astonishing extent and with the happiest results. 
The leading Catholics of a district take care that Catholic 
newspapers shall circulate in their neighbourhood. 

Even in France considerable efforts have been made of late 
in the same direction. Thus in some of the large towns 
committees of ladies have been formed, with representatives 
from each parish, who devote themselves to increasing the 
circulation of Catholic newspapers in their district. They enlist 
the assistance of their friends, secure new contributors, distri- 
bute specimen copies, introduce the papers into cafés and 
restaurants, organize their sale in the streets, get them on to 
the bookstalls, procure advertisements for their columns, and 
so forth. In some cases they have, within a few months, 
more than doubled the circulation of Catholic papers in their 
district. 

Or again, take the Catholics of Holland, who are about as 
numerous as ourselves. They already possess three or four 
daily papers, which circulate all over the country, as well as 
many local daily or weekly papers.2 Yet they do not rest 
satished. With a view to securing the interest of those who 
still neglect the Catholic press and take in non-Catholic news- 
papers, a half-penny weekly paper, De Voorhoede, has lately 
been started. It appeals to wide interests (general news, labour 

1 Of course we are not overlooking the excellent work which can be and is done 
by Catholics in the non-Catholic press. But that is a distinct form of apostolate 


which does not here concern us. 

* The Pius Almanack for 1907 gives the following figures; Daily papers, 14; 
papers issued two or three times a week, 33; weeklies, 71 ; periodicals, 49. All of 
these are under Catholic management, and are written for Catholics. 
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questions, social problems, and so forth), and succeeds in 
penetrating among the apathetic and impressing upon them 
the necessity of supporting the Catholic press, of which, as its 
name denotes, it serves as the vanguard. We ascertain that it 
already reaches some ten thousand families, where previously no 
Catholic paper was regularly taken. A hundred and fifty 
thousand copies of the first number were distributed over the 
country, and in a short time the paper had secured many 
thousands of regular subscribers. The circulation is steadily 
increasing owing to the businesslike vigour with which it is 
being pushed, and to the fact that the paper itself is alive and 
up-to-date. 

We would plead, then, for a more systematic and determined 
attempt on the part of individuals and societies to support and 
extend the Catholic press. Priests may help considerably by 
urging the matter upon the faithful from the pulpit and 
elsewhere, and by arranging for the sale of Catholic newspapers 
at the church doors. “A Catholic newspaper is a perpetual 
mission in a parish,” said Leo XIII. Teachers in our elementary 
and secondary schools also have excellent opportunities for 
co-operating in the same work. Many of our Catholic societies, 
too, might take it up without prejudice to their specific objects. 
A small, informal group of half-a-dozen Catholics may work 
wonders in a district. 

Some of our readers may not know of the existence of the 
Catholic Reading Guild, which is doing admirable work in this 
direction. The Guild, which has now been in existence for ten 
years, has for its object “the general dissemination of Catholic 
literature, especially by distributing our newspapers or maga- 
zines when read for the benefit of others.” At the present time, 
Catholic periodicals are being sent regularly each week or month 
to about two hundred public libraries in Great Britain. But 
much remains to be done. There is a great demand for Catholic 
journals in recreation-rooms frequented by postmen, firemen, 
the police, &c. Barracks, seamen’s homes, the forecastles of 
liners and large training-vessels, clubs, and the like, also offer 
a wide field. Local secretaries are urgently needed throughout 
England, especially in the large provincial cities, to effect such 
distribution ; and an increased membership (minimum annual 
subscription half-a-crown) would enable the Guild to bring 
Catholic literature before many thousands of people. The 
Guild has received the warm approbation of the present and 
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the late Pontiff, the Archbishop of Westminster, and a number 
of Bishops, priests, and leading laymen.! 

It may be remembered, too, that the financial success of a 
newspaper depends very largely upon the amount of advertise- 
ments which it is able to attract. Catholic firms have it in their 
power, therefore, to render very considerable service to our 
Catholic press. 

Passing now to the question of Catholic books we may note 
how here, too, a great improvement has recently been effected in 
their matter and general get-up. Catholic books a generation 
ago could generally be identified by the hideous colour of their 
binding (a dirty brown or an atrocious violet were particularly 
in evidence) and the execrable quality of their print. But we 
have changed all that. Catholic books are now made attractive, 
and there is a large field of excellent literature to choose from. 
Yet the demand among Catholics for serious Catholic literature 
is by no means as great as might reasonably be expected. 
Again let us take an example. Ask your Catholic friends how 
many of them have read The Key to the World’s Progress, by 
the late Mr.C. S. Devas. We have tried the experiment and 
the results were not encouraging. Yet this is not a technical 
or abstruse book appealing only to the few. It is a popular 
book of extreme interest to Catholics, written by one of our 
best authorities. It deals with matters which meet us at every 
turn in the secular or non-Catholic press,—the Church and 
culture, the Church and prosperity, the social question, scandals 
and sanctity, and so on. It would seem that we Catholics 
prefer to get our information on these matters from the non- 
Catholic press; we expose ourselves, that is, to a steady 
infiltration of views and opinions which emanate from anti- 
Catholic or at least non-Catholic sources. Shall we be surprised 
if we find ourselves losing that supernatural insight into the 
sanctity and glory of God’s Church which should be one of our 
most cherished possessions? Here again our secondary schools 
might, we think, do more in the way of cultivating a taste for 
serious literature. What efforts are we making to fortify our 
lay men and women against the specious and insistent appeals 
of the secular press? We can only conquer by replacing. No 


1 The Hon. Secretaries are: Arthur W. a Beckett, Fisq., 33 Eccleston Square, 
S.W., and Miss Constable, 48 Fentiman Road, Clapham, S.W. The Hon. 
Treasurer is T. Percy Armstrong, Esq., Park House, 126 Queen’s Gate, London, 
Ss. W. 
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attempt to keep our young people from reading injurious 
literature will avail unless it be accompanied by positive efforts 
to create an interest in healthy Catholic reading. 

In this connection we would strongly urge the formation of 
Catholic libraries all over the country. They will take different 
forms according to local requirements, but they are needed 
everywhere. It would be a great boon, for instance, to priests 
and educated laymen in London to be in touch with a library 
which would supply them with serious Catholic books,—apolo- 
getics, history, social science, and the like. We are glad to note 
that the Catholic Association is taking this matter up. Work- 
men’s clubs should be similarly provided. But to this matter 
we hope to return in a subsequent article. 


We may now examine our consciences as to our support of 
that admirable institution, the Catholic Truth Society. We 
need not here recapitulate its history, nor describe its objects 
and methods. They are, or should be, well known to every 
Catholic. We are rather concerned with the extent to which 
it meets with practical recognition. 

It may be said at once that the Catholic Truth Society, 
considering our general want of alertness in regard to the 
Catholic press, meets with a fair amount of support. But 
considering the special claims which it has upon us, and the 
important work which it is doing, it must be confessed that we 
are by no means co-operating with it as we ought. 

Take the list of members, which numbers about fifteen 
hundred names. We note that the clergy and the convents 
come out best. About one priest in every ten subscribes, and, 
roughly, one teaching convent in every six. Our well-to-do 
Catholics are very poorly represented, and, moreover, many 
nominal members are in the habit of forgetting to pay their 
subscriptions. 

The list of members, then, in the first place might be 
considerably increased. The clergy and the convents would, we 
think, give an even better example to the laity in this respect 
were they to reflect seriously upon the urgency of the need, 
and the opportunities of spreading the light which the Catholic 
Truth Society affords. The work of the Society should 
certainly be made known in every Catholic school. Boys and 
girls should have an opportunity of buying the various pamphlets 
and books, and should be guided and encouraged in their 
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selection thereof. In some of our secondary schools a box or 
stall of such literature is made accessible to the boys. This is 
much to be commended, for boys are short-sighted creatures 
and only take an interest in what comes under their immediate 
notice. They cannot be expected to write and order such 
literature for themselves. A line of far lesser resistance will 
be the tuck-shop. But if the Catholic Truth Society’s 
literature is put before them and recommended, they will 
take to it with profit. Get boys to read Newman’s Present 
Position, Father Gerard’s breezy papers on Science, Mr. Britten’s 
trenchant handling of Protestant fiction, Miss Quinlan’s My 
Brother's Keeper,a few good biographies and historical pamphlets, 
and they will then begin to shift for themselves and will have 
cultivated an interest in such literature. 

If more were done to guide their taste in reading we should 
not find them gravitating so persistently towards comic papers, 
sporting papers, cheap novels or sixpenny magazines, as the 
case may be. We are becoming careful and sometimes even 
faddy about the various components of our food-stuffs, and 
popular advertisements have made us all learned in proteids 
and phosphates, starch and albumen. But as to our mental and 
spiritual food-stuffs, we seem to be growing more and more 
indifferent. Because the poison—or, at best, the absence of 
healthy reading—does not work its effects at once and under 
our eyes, we imagine that all is well. But as time goes on we 
sometimes become dimly aware of a certain want of moral 
stamina and mental robustness in those whom we have trained, 
—or neglected to train. 

Here again the Brothers of St. Vincent de Paul, the Ladies 
of Charity, the members of clubs and sodalities and the like, 
might take up this work of spreading the Catholic Truth 
Society’s literature. The Society, too, supplies books which 
would make useful prizes in our elementary schools 

Again, one would think that every Catholic church would 
provide itself with a box for the Society’s publications. Such 


1 This selection will of course be modified or extended according to circum- 
stances. Catholic parents, schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, as well as priests, 
should study the list of the C.T.S. publications, and make their own selection of 
books and pamphlets likely to stimulate those in their charge or under their 
influence. In some cases a beginning may be made with Father Bearne’s stories ; in 
others with Canon Barry’s Thoughts for Freethinkers, or one of the social pamphlets. 
It may be added that the address of the Catholic Truth Society is 69 Southwark 
Bridge Road, London, S.E. 
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boxes involve very little trouble on the part of the priest in 
charge. He has merely to write from time to time for a fresh 
supply of pamphlets, though it is well that he should take a 
little pains to ascertain which of them will be most useful and 
most popular in his district. The good effected in this way is, 
as we know from experience, enormous. We may instance one 
church where thousands of penny pamphlets are sold yearly, as 
well as many hundreds of penny catechisms. A large proportion 
of the purchasers are non-Catholics. Everyone may find some- 
thing to attract him among the various publications, which are 
written by leading Catholics, clerical and lay. Biography, 
history, apologetic, dogma, social work, science, fiction—all are 
abundantly represented. It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
influence of such literature. Take, for instance, the case of a 
single one of the penny pamphlets, that entitled Zhe True 
History of Maria Monk. Our, readers may be surprised to 
learn that the Maria Monk fable is by no means extinct. Many 
a poor servant girl or mill hand is assailed by the ancient lie and 
is perplexed, it may be, to find an answer. It is an unutterable 
relief to her to discover the true facts of the case. She is able 
to hold up her head again, and perhaps to make an impression 
on those about her who have propagated the falsehood. We 
might illustrate the matter indefinitely, but enough has, we 
think, been said to demonstrate the utility of keeping a box 
of the Catholic Truth Society’s literature in every church 
porch. Hence it is regrettable to see the number of churches 
at present without one. In Ireland the Bishops have taken 
the matter up, and urged it upon the clergy in the strongest 
terms. 

Non-Catholic and anti-Catholic societies for the propagation 
of literature receive much support in the way of legacies. The 
Catholic Truth Society has received scarcely any help in this 
way during the whole of its existence. Yet we can hardly 
conceive a more useful and meritorious form in which to leave 
money for the good of the Catholic Church. No doubt it is 
a pious and consoling act to bequeath money for the purpose 
of perpetuating one’s memory in a stained-glass window. But 
just at present we seem to be drifting towards a state of society 


2 We have good authority for stating that the Maria Monk lie is widely prevalent 
in the ranks of the British Army. The labours of our devoted nuns on behalf of the 
wounded soldiers, and the circulation of 74,000 copies of the C.T.S. pamphlet, do 
not appear to have made much impression upon it. 
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in which stained-glass windows will be none too safe. We 
speak in all seriousness. It would be well to devote some part 
of our bequests to a Society which might do much to stem the 
rising flood of secularism and lawlessness. Rationalistic literature 
is being pumped wholesale over the working classes, and it will 
have its effects unless we do something to counteract it. We 
believe that many of those who propagate such literature are 
by no means aware of the passions which they are unchaining, 
and the forces of destruction which they are letting loose. But 
the Church well knows the outcome of such work. It is to be 
seen to-day in France, with its swelling list of broken marriage- 
bonds, suicides, juvenile crimes, and the rest. 

The eighth annual report (issued Feb. 1907) of the Rationa- 
list Press Association (Limited) lies before us as we write. 
It must have given every satisfaction to its supporters, among 
whom we regret to see men well known in the world of letters. 
The Association was registered in 1899, since which time its 
members have increased from 65 to 1,057. We are told that 
167,726 copies of the sixpenny reprints (Haeckel’s Evolution 
of Man and the like) were sold during the year, and that, in 
addition, 2,496 copies were presented to the press or distributed 
among possible members. The following extract from the 
report (and more particularly the sentences which we have 
put into italics) may suggest matter for reflection : 


It is estimated that, at the close of 1906, considerably more than 
a million copies of the R. P. A. sixpenny publications were in circula- 
tion. Assuming that on the average each copy was read by two 
persons, the standard works of Rationalism have then been brought 
within reach of two million readers. This result amply justifies the 
bold departure which the Association made in publishing scientific 
and philosophical works at sixpence. There has been a marked diminu- 
tion in the issue, on the part of other publishers, of “ replies” and “‘counter- 
blasts” in a similar form. This would seem to indicate that the Rationa- 
list Press Association has secured the sympathetic attention of a far wider 
circle than is available to the publishers of cheap books advocating any 
of the existing forms of supernatural religion. 


The nature of the publications of the R.P.A. will be seen 
from the report. We quote a few titles. Funeral Services 
without Theology, How Miracles may be Explained, Folklore 
Origins of Christianity, Easy Outline of Evolution, From Rome 
to Rationalism, The First Easter Dawn (“in which the various 
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theories of the Resurrection are subjected to a _ searching 
examination”). The report goes on to tell us that 










one hundred and sixty thousand copies of the four-page tracts were 
printed, and a large number have been sold or distributed gratuitously. 
Members of the Association, and others, have found them exceedingly 
useful for propagandist purposes, and their wide circulation has 
certainly proved effective in increasing the sales of the cheap reprints 
which are advocated on the last page of each tract. 













Besides all this we hear much of platform propaganda, 
° educational propaganda, the free library, the free distribution of 
literature, and the like ; and in conclusion we are told that 










quite a number of members or friends of the Association have now 
intimated that they have arranged that part of their estates shall accrue to 
the Association at their death, or later. From this source considerable 
funds may be expected in the future ; and, for the information of other 
legatees, a form of bequest is here appended, &c. 













We do not know what effect these extracts may have upon 
our readers. For ourselves we regard them as pointing to a 
state of things which is alarming beyond words. They should 
surely lead us to shake off our apathy, and rise above the small 
jealousies and paltry personal differences which hinder so much 
Catholic effort in this country. It is a time for prompt, united, 
and generous action. Whether we shall be able to save our 
schools from secularization, for instance, will depend in great 
measure on whether we are sufficiently alert to meet this new 
and insidious attempt of Rationalism to poison the wells. Our 
fate depends upon the millions who are at present swallowing 
the publications of the R.P.A.—that “ wider circle than is avail- 
able to the publishers of cheap books advocating any of the 
existing forms of supernatural religion.” 

“Why doesn’t the Catholic Truth Society take the matter 
up?” we are sometimes asked. It may surprise some of our 
readers to learn that the Catholic Truth Society took the matter 
up long ago. Whether the Catholic Truth Society will be able 
to carry it through is quite another question. The Society will 
only be able to do so when the Catholic body ceases to be 
blandly unconscious of the fact that to publish anti-Rationalist 
literature costs money. An appeal for funds has been widely 
circulated, and has, so far, met with a miserably inadequate 
response. We quote it in full. It will be seen that support is 
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asked for anti-Socialistic, as well as for anti-Rationalistic, 
literature. 


The growth and spread of Rationalistic and Socialistic literature is 
undoubtedly one of the gravest and most disquieting features of our time. 
Publications which aséail religion in every shape, and advocate in one 
form or another a social revolution, entailing consequences which no 
man of sober judgment can contemplate without dismay, are poured 
continually from the press ; they are bought by thousands and hundreds 
of thousands, and are read by millions. Undoubtedly their leaven is 
working far more widely and deeply than many can easily believe, and 
amongst those whom they affect are known to be a large number of 
Catholics, especially working men. 

Some attempt must clearly be made to meet the evil, or at least not 
to suffer the propaganda of error to have it all its own way. Here is 
evidently a work most proper for the Catholic Truth Society, which has 
for some time devoted its attention to the supply of anti-Rationalistic 
literature of a simple and popular character, and has recently appointed 
a strong sub-committee, under the presidency of Mgr. Parkinson, 
Rector of Oscott College, to provide for the publication of works 
dealing with the more fundamental points of the Socialistic system. 

But evidently, if it is to be effective, such a work demands resources 
far beyond those which are available for the ordinary operations of the 
Society. It cannot possibly be carried on to any purpose without the 
co-operation which it has a right to claim from Catholics in general, and 
unless funds be supplied to meet what must in any case be a severe 
strain upon our means. 

We are confident that in order to obtain the necessary assistance, it 
is only necessary that attention should be called to the urgency of the 
need, and it is hoped that the response to this appeal (which is issued 
with the approval of the Archbishop of Westminster) will be in some 
degree adequate to the importance of the matter. 

Contributions (which can, if desired, be allocated specially to either 
of the subjects) should be addressed to the Hon. Secretaries of the 
Catholic Truth Society, 69 Southwark Bridge Road, S.E. 


This appeal may be left to speak for itself. We would 
only add that funds will be wanted not only for the production 
of the antidote, but for its circulation. As wide a publicity as 
possible must be given to the proposed publications if they 
are to effect their purpose; and this will involve a regular 
campaign of advertisement and free distribution similar to 
that which we have seen set on foot by the Rationalist Press 
Association. 

Before leaving the subject of the Catholic Truth Society, 
we may add that it is absolutely necessary also to form a 
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sinking fund with a view to employing a paid secretary, when- 
ever it may become no longer possible to reckon upon the help 
of the present Honorary Secretaries, who have devoted them- 
selves to the work for the last quarter of a century with such 
admirable zeal and efficiency. Again, an increase of support 
might enable the Catholic Truth Society to develop and extend 
the various useful activities which it has from time to time 
taken upon itself, or which it would take upon itself if enabled 
to do so,—lantern lectures, lending libraries, temperance work, 
correspondence bureau, and the like. The annual conferences, 
too, should become far more representative. 

The important thing to remember is that there is no time 
to be lost. At present there are hundreds of thousands 
of working men and others who are still uncontaminated by 
the poison of Rationalistic literature. To these an appeal 
must be made at once. In another generation it may be too 
late. St. Paul’s warning should ring in our ears,—‘ There 
shall come a time when they will no longer endure sound 
doctrine.” 

We have great need in the present crisis to lay to heart 
the earnest advice given by Cardinal Newman to the Catholics 
of his day in the last of his Lectures on the Present Position of 
Catholics in England. 


Oblige men to know you; persuade them, importune them, shame 
them into knowing you. Make it so clear what you are that they 
cannot affect not to see you, nor refuse to justify you. 
Wherever Catholicism is known it is respected, or at least endured 
by the people. . . . A religion which comes from God approves itself 
to the conscience of the people wherever it is really known. 

I want you to rouse yourselves to understand where you are, to 
know yourselves. I would aim primarily at organization, edification, 
cultivation of mind, growth of the reason. It is a moral force, not 
a material, which will vindicate your profession and will secure your 
triumph. . . . What I desiderate in Catholics is the gift of bringing 
out what their religion is. 


























Latcization of French Hospitals. 
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FRENCH laicization may be defined as the policy by which 
the anti-clericals hope to abolish religion in France by 
suppressing all recognition of it in the army, in the navy, in 
the school, in the law-courts,—in every public institution and 
function. The policy began to take definite shape and to win 
its first successes about the year 1880; as to its progress since 
that date, the present state of religion in France bears ample 
testimony. 

If we would understand the true character of this policy, we 
cannot do better than study the application of it to the 
hospitals. Thirty years ago, nursing Sisters belonging to various 
Congregations had almost complete charge of every hospital 
in France. They provided the infirmiéres and gardes-malades, 
and the greater part of the administration was entrusted to 
them. Their work gave complete satisfaction. Even their enemies 
admit that they are models of assiduity, courage, and devoted- 
ness ; and their professional knowledge and ability have been 
extolled by those who are best qualified to express an opinion, 
by the hospital doctors and the patients. Nevertheless they 
were ordered to go. On February 11, 1881, the Conseil de 
Assistance publique of Pa:'s voted the laicization of the 
hospitals of that city. The expulsions could not be effected 
immediately in every institution on account of the difficulty 
in finding lay nurses to take the place of the Sisters ; but the 
work of destruction was proceeded with, and in a few years 
only three! hospitals remained in charge of the Sisters. 

The delay may also have been partly due to the protests 


1 The hépital Boucicaut, the hospice Debrousse, and the Hétel-Dieu. The 
first two could be laicized only by setting aside the wills of their pious founders. 
The Sceurs Augustines-Hospitaliéres of the Hétel-Dieu were protected by a decree 
of authorization dated December 26, 1810; but this was cancelled a short time ago 
by a decree signed by MM. Falliéres and Briand, and the Sisters were expelled on 
January 15, 1908. See a leading article on this expulsion in the 7ad/e/, January 25th. 
The Standard, January 16th, gives the history of this ancient foundation. 
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which these measures called forth. Three months after the 
decision of the Assistance publique, the Senate voted an order 
of the day, declaring that the Council was compromising its 
own interests and the interests of the sick by getting rid of such 
devoted and experienced nurses. Still more significant was the 
campaign conducted for a number of years by a large group of 
doctors and surgeons attached to the Paris hospitals. Their 
protest against the change was drawn up under three chief 
heads,—the excellence of the work performed by the Sisters, 
the incompetence of the lay nurses introduced by the Council, 
and the increased expenditure. At the head of this movement 
of protest was Dr. Després, surgeon of the hdépital de la Charité, 
and member of the Chamber of Deputies. His energetic 
opposition, which extended over a long period, was based on 
professional grounds ; that religious or political bias did not 
enter into the question is proved by the fact that Després was 
a republican and a freethinker. A petition signed by him and 
by one hundred and ten doctors and surgeons of the various Paris 
hospitals was presented to the Minister of the Interior, “ex 
Saveur du maintien des Religieuses, dans [intérét des malades et 
du bon ordre.” The petition was ignored; and Després 
continued his agitation. On December 18, 1890, he introduced 
a motion in the Chamber of Deputies, calling upon the House 
to cancel the decision of the Assistance publique and to recall 
the Sisters. Again the request was rejected; nor is this 
surprising, when we remember that the anti-clericals could by 
this time command a majority in the Chamber. 

In this, as in other secularist movements, Paris led the way, 
and her example was soon followed by many other towns. 
There were, however, notable exceptions. In one town the 
Sisters were retained because secularist ideas had as yet made 
no headway there ; in another, because it was impossible to find 
lay nurses to take their place; in another, because public 
opinion, backed by doctors’ protests, was against the change ; in 
another, because the municipal Council refused to pay the 
price of this anti-clerical luxury. In other places, the hospitals 
were secularized in part, the Sisters retaining certain wards or 
certain parts of the administration. At Saint-Etienne, for 
example, it has not been thought advisable to order a complete 
secularization, because various clauses in the will of the founder 
suppose the presence of at least a few Sisters. The important 
city of Lyons presents a marked contrast to other large centres 
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of population. The seven! hospitals of this city do not belong 
to the municipality, but are governed by a private board, the 
members of which elect their own successors. The Mayor is 
ex officio Chairman of the Board, and one other member is 
nominated by the municipal Council. The rest of the members, 
however, have a large majority, and though they could at any 
moment drive out the nuns, they have always refused to do so, 
in spite of the efforts of M. Augagneur and other anti-clerical 
Mayors. The municipal Council, in which the radico-socialists 
predominate, also endeavour to bring pressure on the Board ; 
but, apart from a few minor concessions, the latter have so 
far succeeded in holding their own. 

For this wholesale and wanton expulsion of devoted women, 
whose services are universally recognized as eminently useful to 
the public, there must, it would seem, be some very good reason. 
But if we endeavour to discover the reasons advanced by the 
secularizers, we shall find that they are singularly devoid of 
motives other than the determination to apply an anti-religious 
principle. When nursing Sisters are expelled, they are as a 
rule briefly informed that their services are no longer wanted, 
and occasionally the notice to quit is accompanied by a cold 
form of thanks for their past services. It is true that attempts 
have been made from time to time to convict the Sisters of 
exercising undue religious pressure, or as we should say in 
England, of unfair proselytism ; but the charge has never been 
made good.2 Other accusations have also been made, the 
futility of which we may learn by turning to the decree of 
the President of the Republic, which ordered the laicization of 
the naval hospitals.? In this document, an elaborate attempt is 
made to justify the expulsion of the Sisters. Here then, if 
anywhere, we ought to be able to get at something definite, and 
when we remember that M. Pelletan was at that time Minister 
of the Marine, we may rest assured that anything that could be 
raked up against the Congregations, was turned to the best 
account. On the main point, the efficiency of the Sisters as 
nurses, not a word of criticism is offered. They were dismissed 


1 There are also two other smaller hospitals, each under a separate administration, 
the hépital St. Joseph, under the care of the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, and the 
hépital St. Luc, attached to the Catholic University. 

2 I have endeavoured to trace these charges, but without success. A doctor, 
writing to me from a hospital in a large town in the south of France, says: ‘‘ On n’a 
cité aucun fait probant de pression religieuse sur les malades.” 

3 Journal Officiel, November 11, 1903. 
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on the suspicion of various malpractices, the principal one being 
that they were in the habit of appropriating hospital property— 
linen, clothing, &c.—and of sending off large bundles of 
smuggled goods to the houses of the Congregations to which 
the Sisters belonged. To substantiate these charges, a number 
of hearsay accounts and reports of third persons were gathered 
together ; and in the Chamber of Deputies, the Abbé Gayraud had 
no difficulty in exposing the true nature of the alleged facts, and 
was further able to produce positive evidence of the innocence 
of the Sisters.1 The disgraceful character of this accusation 
was only equalled by the odious treatment to which the Sisters 
were subjected when they finally left the naval hospitals. At 
the moment of their departure, they were suddenly ordered to 
pass one by one through a room transformed into a veritable 
Custom-house, where each one’s slender parcel of personal 
effects was turned out and examined. No stolen goods were 
discovered. 

The public manifestations which take place at each expulsion, 
and the numerous medals and décorations awarded to nursing 
Sisters by the Government and various public bodies,? render it 
unnecessary to dwell at any length on the value of the services 
rendered by the Sisters ; and we may at once proceed to inquire 
into the present state of the nursing staffs in the secularized 
hospitals. To judge from the accounts given by trustworthy 
witnesses, the immediate recall of the Sisters would seem to 
be an urgent necessity. The first important indictment of 
the secular system appeared in the Revue des deux mondes, 
January 15, 1904, in an article entitled “ Une école d’infirmiéres 
en 1903,’ and written by a lady who attended the School for 
Nurses founded by the Assistance publique of Paris in order to 
recruit and train lay nurses. We give a brief summary of her 
experiences. Before joining the classes, she procured and 
read the official text-book, Manuel pratique de la garde-malade 
et de l'infirmiére, published in five volumes, under the direction 
of Dr. Bourneville. Herein, the care of the sick is admitted 


1 Journal Officiel, December 1, 1903. 

2 In 1907, besides various prizes and medals awarded by the French Academy 
and the Société d’encouragement au bien, I find a certain number of déorations 
conferred on nursing Sisters by the French Government. In April, a gold medal 
was awarded by the Minister of the Interior to Sceur Saint-Urbain, ‘‘ pour services 
exceptionnels rendus a |’Assistance publique.” On the same occasion, two other 
Sisters received silver medals. In June, two médailles d’honneur; in October, one 
médaille d’honneur, conferred by M. Falliéres, &c. 
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to have become a political question ; and the dryness of a text- 
book is relieved by constant diatribes against Congregations in 
general, and nursing Sisters in particular. Then she began to 
attend the lectures. Those delivered by doctors do not seem to 
have been very useful, and the lecturers rarely succeeded in 
avoiding anti-clerical digressions. The instructions given by the 
matrons were better, but unfortunately the audience was an 
ungrateful one. Some of the pupils regarded the classes as a 
welcome relief from the drudgery of the wards, and slept ; 
others indulged in witticisms of very doubtful taste ; those who 
took their work seriously were the exceptions. Penetrating 
more and more into hospital life, the writer of the article finds 
much that is amiss ; but the nurses are not so much to blame as 
the system. Most of the abuses she traces to three causes— 
the inadequate salaries of the nurses, their wretched accommoda- 
tion, and their insufficient numbers. The first of these causes 
has given rise to the iniquitous practice of the /ourboire 
obligatoire. “In certain departments,” she writes, “the most 
indispensable attentions are taxed at one sou, two sous, or more ; 
and observe that the patients in question are of the poorest.” ! 
The second cause is responsible for still greater evils. The 
miserable accommodation provided for the nurses explains the 
failure of the authorities to attract a better class of women to 
the service ; and, on the other hand, those who accept the 
conditions cannot be too severely blamed if they endeavour to 
forget their miserable surroundings by the constant search after 
amusements and distractions. The sort of amusement which 
frequently finds favour can hardly be described as innocent. 
The writer we are quoting is especially severe with regard to 
the state of the dormitories. 

Dans ces greniers, les lits se touchent de si prés que les pieds d’une 
infirmiére atteignent l’oreiller d’une autre. Ce détail suffirait. . . . J’en 
passe, et de plus écceurants. . . . Quoi d’étonnant a ce que le recrute- 
ment du personnel inférieur des hépitaux soit aussi médiocre? Quoi 
d’étonnant surtout 4 ce que, ce personnel une fois recruté, ceux que le 
composent aient pour pensée maitresse l’allégement de leur tache, 
la distraction,—l’oubli de leur misérable condition, vaille que vaille? 
Et ne peut-on chercher 1a, sans aller plus loin, une explication a 

1 Revue des deux mondes, \.c. p. 416. The practice is not peculiar to Paris. 
Dr. Dubard, Professor at the Ecole de Médecine, of Dijon, and physician to the 
hospital, writes: ‘‘Ceux qui tiennent a étre bien soignés ont, il est vrai, un moyen 
sir de s’assurer les sympathies du personnel: c’est de distribuer des pourboires.” 
(Za Vie nouvelle, December 29, 1907.) 
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Vinconduite notoire qui est fréquente dans plusieurs de nos hépitaux. 
Car, j’en puis désormais croire les rapports qui m’ont été faits, toutes 
les libertés ont leur cours, dans cet ordre d’idées. Qu’on entre a 
l’improviste dans un service d’hépital. Sauf de rares exceptions, dues 
3 Vautorité d’une surveillante sérieuse, on assistera & des scénes de 
meoeurs sur lesquelles je ne veux pas appuyer ici.' 


On the under-staffing, she writes thus : 


Again, there are not enough nurses ; and this inadequate staffing of 
the hospitals is responsible for certain gross abuses. I leave the reader 
to judge. The special treatment of such and such a disease requires 
regular attention at fixed intervals. The overworked nurse, who 
happens to be on good terms with her patient, takes advantage of his 
good nature to give him the mot d’ordre. He agrees to say that he has 
received the requisite attention; nor will his complaisance be wholly 
disinterested, if at meal-time he receives a more dainty portion than 
his neighbour. Things go far in this direction, and no one familiar 
with hospital life will question these facts.” 


A few months after the appearance of this article, the Ec/azr 
published a series of letters on the same question by Madame 
Leroy-Allais, who, as member of the Comité national des 
Congrés de bienfaisance, had made a careful inquiry into the 
state of the hospitals. On all points she bears out the testimony 
of the writer in the Revue des deux mondes, and her findings are 
all the more important, as her observations were not confined to 
the hospitals of a single municipality, but extended to almost 
every part of France, where the secularist policy has been 
adopted. We shall not weary the reader with an account of 
these charges, which would be but a repetition of what has 
been said above.* 

That there has been no improvement since 1904 is 
abundantly clear from recent evidence. It would be easy 
to get together an imposing array of opinions expressed by 


1 Revue des deux mondes, \.c. pp. 416, 7 

2 Tbid. p. 425. 

8 L’Eclair, July 25, 27, 29, and August 4, 1904. Like all other writers on the 
subject, Madame Leroy-Allais expresses herself strongly on the failure of the 
authorities to find a better class of women. In her first letter, she thus describes the 
personnel : ‘‘ Le niveau intellectuel et moral du petit personnel est au-dessous de ce 
que l’on peut imaginer.” Further on, she again returns to the subject. You cannot 
expect respectable women to consent to live ‘‘dans une promiscuité étroite avec le 
personnel dont nous avons dit la valeur. Pas une ne consentira 4 subir lignominie 
des dortoirs. Les médecins sont les premiers @ s’élever contre ses ‘atroces caravan- 
sérails’ qui sont un attentat permanent a la morale et a l’hygiéne.” 
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doctors, but it is impossible to compress these documents 
within the limits of a magazine article. We are, however, 
delivered from the difficulty by a recent work which comes 
to us with all the authority of an unprejudiced critic writing 
with official knowledge. Le Roman d'une Infirmiére, written 
by Paul Bru, director of the hdépital Saint-Antoine in Paris, 
gives a sad picture of the interior of a secularized hospital. 
Though written in the form of a novel, the book may be 
regarded as giving a faithful portrait, by reason of the position 
of the author. The Preface, which also guarantees the details, 
is written by no less an authority than M. Mesureur, the 
Director of the Assistance publique of Paris: 

Your book [writes this expeller of nuns] which depicts your models 
sous le jour ad’un réalisme un peu outré, is not likely to alarm me. When 
one is responsible for such an important administration as the Assistance 
publique of Paris, where, as elsewhere, nothing is perfect, all criticisms 
are welcomed ; they bring more light, and allow us to remedy an evil 
or effect an improvement. I thank you for dedicating the book to me, 
and hope it will be read. Any bitter truths the book may contain are 
relieved by a romantic and captivating intrigue. . . . 


The plot, which M. Mesureur finds so interesting, is a sordid 
love affair, and need not detain us long. The end of it all is 
that the heroine is seduced by a medical student, and the only 
moral we can draw from the story is this: that a young woman 
who enters the service with sound moral principles will sooner 
or later succumb to the lowering influences which continually 


surround her. This view of the case is fully corroborated in a 


strong passage quoted below. 

Some of the scenes in the book make very unpleasant 
reading ; not more so, perhaps, than is to be found in other 
French novels of the same type. Still, the director of an 
important hospital would hardly dare to introduce them if 
there was no real foundation for them. They express openly 
and in detail what the two authors quoted above thought it 
more prudent to refer to in more guarded language. We shall 
imitate the reserve of the latter, and pass on to the descriptions 
of the fersonnel who have taken the place of the expelled 
Sisters. M. Paul Bru is evidently of opinion that the zafirmzers 
(male nurses) would be better out of the way ; and this opinion, 
we may add, is shared by all hospital doctors. Neither has 
he much to say in favour of the women nurses. Here, for 
example, is the portrait of the drunken nurse. We give the 
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passage in French; a translation would destroy the peculiar 
flavour of the original. 


La face couperosée, le nez rouge, les yeux toujours larmoyants, elle 
trainait la savate en marchant avec un mouvement de hanches 
semblable 4 celui des matelots qui, sur l’entrepont, résistent au vent qui 
souffle dans les voiles. 

— T’ est 4 la Grinche, Nini, demanda l’infirmier qui avait interpellé 
larrivante. 

— Oui, j’m’ai encore béqueté avec ma surveillante; c’te rosse 
prétend que je bois la bitre des malades et que je me saoule avec le 
vin des veilleurs. 

— Elle a peut-étre raison. 

— Bouffi! J’ai encore dix ronds pour prendre un moka avec du 
pétrole. Mais j’te demande un peu d’quoi ell’s’ méle la surveillante. 
Est-ce que je m’occupe de c’ qu’ ell’ fricote! Les chefs, c’est des 
vaches ! 

— Nini, t’ es poivre. 

— Zut! 


Then comes the second portrait, that of the nurse of loose 
morals. 


Victorine était une belle fille: ceil provoquant, air hardi. . . . La 
bouche, rouge, sensuelle: les cheveux trés noirs, crépus, la peau 
bistrée, &c. 


Victorine is very outspoken with regard to her manner of 
life; but she has an excuse ready. In the following passage 
she describes to Germaine, the heroine of the novel, the fatal 
result of the system they work under. 


Those who, like me, haven’t got their virtue well tied on, let it drop 
at once, in order to have someone to walk them out, to amuse them, to 
make them forget the nausea of the wards, the mustiness of the 
refectory, the ignominy of the dormitory. ,The others, the virtuous 
ones like you, my poor Germaine, resist longer. And these are the 


most deserving of pity. . . . Remain good? I ask you, is it possible 
here? No chez nous, not even a servant’s garret. They herd us 
together like cattle. . . . They toss us together like apples in a barrel ; 


and the inevitable result is that the contact of the rotten apples spoils 
the good ones. Contact with fallen creatures like me ends by corrupt- 
ing good and innocent girls like you. 


It is generally admitted that nurses are over-worked. 
Under-staffing is of course the principal cause of this; but is 
it the only one? The nurses would undoubtedly be more fit 
if they could always be sure of a good night's rest; but this 
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is rendered impossible by the state of the dormitories. Take, 
for example, the nocturnal feast described by M. Bru. Various 
viands and drinks have been collected during the day and 
smuggled into the dormitory. From the expressions used by 
the nurses when at night they make an inventory of their stock, 
it would seem that all this is forbidden by the regulations. 
However, the practice continues. The feast begins. 


Quelques-unes se sont levées, deux dansent le cake-walk en 
chemise. . . . Une debout sur son lit se tient en équilibre sur un pied : 

— Je suis le génie de la Bastille! 

— Dors tranquille, dit Victorine 4 Germaine, c’est comme ¢a toutes 
les nuits. .. . 

One can well imagine the kind of attention received by 
patients in hospitals where such nurses are found. Dr. Dubard, 
of Dijon, whom we have already quoted, gives a few examples. 
He once discovered that some small-pox patients under his 
care had not received during five days any of the medicine he 
had ordered. Another patient, suffering from cancer in the 
tongue, had been ordered to take nothing but liquid food. “One 
day the poor fellow hid the dinner which had been brought to 
him, in order to let me see it. It consisted of beans and crusts 
of bread.”? 

Another aspect of this laicization still calls for consideration. 
It may be that the well-being of nurses and patients does not 
weigh with those who are responsible for the policy; but at least 
the financial aspect ought to lead them to reconsider their 
decision. The,enormous increase of expenditure caused by the 
application of the secularist principle is a tangible fact, one that 
needs no careful balancing of opinions, but is verified by the 
simple process of adding up. Nor can the increase be explained 
by improvements in the buildings or the better care of the sick ; 
for in hospitals where no such improvements have taken place, 
the expenses go on multiplying year by year. In this con- 
nection, it must be borne in mind that a secularized hospital is 
necessarily more expensive than it was when the Sisters were in 
charge. The Sisters received practically no salary, while the lay 
nurses must evidently be paid for. Each Sister received a small 
sum, which varied between 200 and 300 francs (48 and £10) 

1 La Vie nouvelle, December 29, 1907. Dr. Dubard begins his letter thus : *‘ Je 
reproche au nouveau personnel son ignorance professionnelle, qui est lamentable, son 
indiscipline et sa négligence 4 l’égard des malheureux qu’on lui confie. Il y a des 


exceptions. Elles sont rares.”’ 
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a year. The salary of a certificated nurse is now put at 1,800 
or 2,000 francs. A lay staff, therefore, costs at least six times, 
and may sometimes cost ten times, as much as the same number 
of Sisters. 

As early as 1892, M. Alpy, a municipal councillor of Paris, 
published in the Correspondant, Nov. 10, 1892, a careful study of 
the balance sheets issued by the Assistance publique, showing 
that the same service which before the expulsion of the Sisters 
cost 500,600 francs, now costs 1,310,547 francs. Coming down 
to more recent inquiries, we find that the hospital accounts still 
show an increased expenditure, and that the salaries now paid 
to the nurses do not explain everything. arly in 1907, 
a committee was appointed by the municipality of Lorient to 
examine the accounts of the secularized hospital of that town 
for the years 1904 to 1906.. It was-ascertained that not only 
the salaries of the nurses, but also those of the officials, had 
increased at an alarming rate during the short period. Further, 
the committee examined the items of goods delivered in 1904 
and 1906. From the two lists we extract the following figures : 


1904 1906 
37,000 litres of milk 87,000 litres 
2,002 doz. eggs 4,231 doz. 
27,184 kilos of meat 35,000 kilos 
7,000 litres of wine 9,500 litres 


As the average number of patients remained the same during 
the two periods, it is difficult to understand why the two lists 
should differ so considerably.! 

At Amiens, a serious financial difficulty was the almost 
immediate result of the laicization of the Hétel-Dieu. The 
Sisters were expelled towards the end of 1905. In 1906 there 
was an increase of 123,000 francs in the expenses of the hospital, 
as compared with those of the preceding year, and this in spite 
of a noticeable decrease in the number of patients. In October, 
1906, the tradesmen who supplied the hospital became uneasy, 
and demanded payment of bills overdue. They were asked to 
wait for six months. In April, 1907, the bills were again 
presented, and, as payment was still withheld, a number of 
creditors gave notice. of legal action. The members of the 
Commission Administrative des Hospices, unable to cope with 
the situation, sent in their resignation, and a new Board was 


1 Univers, May 2, 1907. 
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appointed, which is still occupied in the difficult task of making 
both ends meet. There is one simple remedy staring them in 
the face, but to adopt it would be too great a triumph for the 
clerical enemy. 

From Dijon come more explicit charges of great waste and 
extensive leakage in the kitchen and the dispensary. Dr. Dubard 
thus writes on what he calls /e coulage le plus ¢honté: 


Since July, 1905, no accounts have been kept at the dispensary. 
Medicine ordered by the doctor is not delivered: on the other hand, 
there is no check on the system of false order-forms, in exchange for 
which bottles of champagne come up in dozens from the cellars, to be 
drunk by no one knows who. At one time, I ordered for three of my 
patients three half-bottles of champagne each day. ‘The dispensary 
delivered seventeen bottles. I assure you that my patients did not 
drink them. 


In view of such facts, it is easy to see why in a number of 
secularized hospitals, a few Sisters have been retained in order 
to take charge of the kitchen and the dispensary. 

At Saint-Quentin, where the hospital has not yet been laicized, 
the money question seems likely to arrest the secularizing projects 
of the radical members of the Municipal Council. In November 
last, these projects seemed on the point of being realized, when 
from an unexpected quarter an influential voice was raised in 
defence of the Sisters. One of the administrators of the hospital, 
a certain M. Ringuier, published in his newspaper, Le Combat, 
a vigorous protest against the change. Ringuier is an anti- 
clerical and a Socialist ; but these titles only render his opinions 
more interesting. The Socialists, he says, have been too long 
the humble servants of the Radicals; and it is now high time 
for his party to show their independence. In the popular style 
usually adopted by Socialists, he thus continues : 


They’ve been playing this tune for us long enough, I mean, the 
anti-clerical tune. I for one have had enough of it. Besides, we are 
no longer children. It was all very well, when we were young, to repeat 
the empty catchwords of political bosses ; but now that we are engaged 
in educating the masses and preaching socialism, declamation is no 
longer in season. Socialists have something else to do than smoke 
the cigar-ends (fumer /es mégots) of the Radicals, of those who are 
suffering from chronic anticlerical phobia (s¢c). 


However, Ringuier is still an anti-clerical, He does not want 
to defend the religion of the Sisters, who believe in the “ folly of 
VOL, CXI, kK 
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the cross ;” nor will he admit that they have the monopoly of 
devotedness and self-sacrifice. Still, 


as this quality does not abound in our age, we must pay our homage to 
devotedness wherever it is found. 

Seven years ago, when I was appointed administrator of the Hospices, 
I intended that the laicization of the Hétel-Dieu should take place in 
six months’ time. Little by little, I came to see that one had to go 
carefully ; for besides the “spiritual” question there was also the 
financial question which could not be neglected. And further, the 
acts of courage I had witnessed, made me reconsider my pian of action. 

The patients, whether Catholics, Protestants, free-thinkers, or 
Freemasons, all receive the same devoted attention. We cannot ask 
for more. There is, it is true, the question of the Sisters’ costume ;! 
but after all that is a secondary matter. The important point is the 
neutrality of the hospital ; and if I say that it is neutral, it is because I 
am certain of it. 

Ringuier then tells a story against himself. During one of 
his visits to the hospital, he received the complaints of a patient 
who, prefacing his remarks with a profession of socialism, 
went on to say that he was being starved. Ringuier at once 
concluded that here was a clear case of clerical persecution of 
one of his political comrades; and after delivering a violent 
invective against the Sister in charge, went off and procured 
food for the patient, without making any inquiries as to the 
nature of the disease. During the night, the patient nearly died. 

On the next day, and until the man recovered, I felt very uneasy. 
At last, thanks to careful nursing, he came round. I apologized to the 
Sister, saying that Sister Saint-Bernard, who for fifty years had served 
in this same ward, had more experience and more merit than those who, 
like me, proposed to revolutionize the H6étel-Dieu. 


Finally, he expresses his complete satisfaction with the 
financial state of the hospital. The Sisters do everything in 
their power to second the efforts of the administrators to 
prevent waste. In a large establishment where 580 patients 
have to be fed and cared for every day, a certain amount of 
waste is inevitable; but his inquiries have convinced him that 
this has been reduced to a minimum by the care and watchful- 

1 Certain doctors have criticized the dress worn by the Sisters. But that need 
create no difficulty. If the dress is not in every way suitable for hospital work, the 
Sisters would not hesitate to make the necessary changes; and, as a matter of fact, 
where representations have been made, they have readily conformed to the doctors’ 
wishes. For example, at the Hépital Pasteur in Paris, where some Sisters still 
remain, they have consented to wear a savrau, and make other modifications suggested 
by the authorities. But in the above passage, Ringuier probably only means that as 
the Sisters’ dress is something distinctively Catholic, the neutrality of the hospital 
might seem to be insufficiently guaranteed, 
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ness of the Sisters. If lay nurses were introduced, the same 
prudent economy would not exist. Then, again, the newcomers 
would receive salaries. Each of the Sisters, of whom there are 
twenty-six, receives 200 fr. a year; while the lay-nurses whom 
it is proposed to introduce would on his reckoning receive 
2,000 fr. each. On the supposition that it would not be 
necessary to increase the number of nurses, if the hospital were 
secularized, the conclusion follows: “The twenty-six Sisters 
cost 5,200 fr. a year; twenty-six lay-nurses would cost 
52,000 fr.” Ringuier ends up with a phrase which is a perfect 
description of the action of the secularizers: “Ce wn’est pas le 
moment de faire des coups de téte.”* 

So far we have said nothing of the way in which the 
spiritual wants of the sick are attended to. Briefly, then, the 
regulations obtaining in military and naval hospitals and in 
most of the secularized civil hospitals are as follows. No 
patient can call for a priest, unless on his entry into the hospital 
he makes a formal declaration in writing that he desires to 
practise his religion. If he remembers to make this declaration, 
he has but too often to fight against obstacles deliberately 
placed in his way, and he requires a good dose of moral 
courage to endure the raillery of those about him. If he still 
insists on his rights, then a don de confession is made out, just 
as a bon for champagne or some other extra ordered by the 
doctor is necessary before the article can be delivered. If he 
forgets to make the declaration,—and the chances are that he 
will, good Christian though he be,—any request to see a priest 
will be refused. Of the many examples which might be given 
to show the absurdity and cruelty of this regulation, one will 
suffice. The disaster of the /ena, blown up at Toulon just 
twelve months ago, will still be fresh in our minds. The 
majority of the injured conveyed to the hospital were good 
Breton Catholics, men who usually take their religion very 
seriously, and who, if they thought there was any danger of 
death, would shudder at the prospect of dying without a priest. 
But their injuries were of such a nature that they could be very 
well excused for not adverting to the necessity of making the 
formal declaration. And what of those who were carried to 
the hospital insensible? Yet in every case they were refused 
the assistance of a priest.” 


1 Nouvelliste de Lyon, November 27, 1907. 
* During the discussion on the War Budget in the Senate in December last, a 
large number of such cases were brought to the attention of the Government 
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Those who undertake the defence of the Sisters, do not of 
course intend to prove that only members of religious congre- 
gations can make efficient nurses, or that it is impossible to 
find serious and devoted women among the lay-nurses. There 
are exceptions, as doctors who have expressed their opinions 
on the subject are careful to point out; but we must judge by 
the rule and not by the exception. It is the spirit animating 
the secularizers which makes their work a failure. And that 
work must be condemned as a complete failure if, after all these 
years, they have been unable to provide a body of trained 
nurses worthy to take the place of the expelled Sisters. Much 
as we sympathize with these admirable women who have been 
ruthlessly turned out with hardly a word of thanks, we 
sympathize much more with the patients ; for the latter are the 
real sufferers by the change. But M. Mesureur and his allies 
do not consider the question from the point of view of good 
order, economy, and the proper care of the sick. Their first 
object is not to secure the right working of a difficult and 
complicated department. They are actuated by an obstinate 
determination to enforce, come what may, the application of 
a sectarian principle. The history of hospital laicization is 
there to prove it. Further, the anti-clericals, emboldened by 
their successes, now make no secret of the motives which guide 
them. A few weeks ago, M. Mesureur, when superintending 
the expulsion of the Sceurs Augustines from the Hétel-Dieu of 
Paris, January 15, 1908, thus addressed the crowd which had 
assembled to bid the Sisters farewell : 


The Assistance publique has nothing but praise and thanks for the 
Sisters, and hopes that their successors will imitate their example. If 
they are removed from this hospital, it is because those now in power 
are guided by principles opposed to those of the Sisters.! 


M. Chéron, the Under-Secretary, admitted that the authorities seemed to be wanting 
in tact; and expressed a hope that there would be no cause for complaint in the 
future. ‘‘Je termine en disant que les administrateurs de nos hépitaux devront, dans 
tous les cas semblables, s’ inspirer des idées de tolérance les plus larges, et je désire 
que mes paroles leur servent au besoin d’ indication.” This leaves the matter where 
it was. Better suppress the law than leave it to the caprice of minor officials, on the 
off-chance of a benevolent interpretation. 

1 Le Soleil, January 16, 1908. Further on, the speaker made an unfortunate 
allusion to the hépital Boucicaut and the hospice Debrousse,—the only hospitals in 
Paris which have not been laicized. M. Mesureur asked his hearers to admire the 
broad-mindedness of the Assistance publique in leaving the Sisters there. But he can 
hardly be ignorant of the fact that the pious founders bequeathed the buildings and 
funds to the city of Paris on the condition that the Sisters should be maintained, 
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In conclusion, we may note a few hopeful signs. It is, of 
course, not to be expected that the general body of secularizers 
will call a halt just at the present time; but in some places, 
not very many it must be confessed, they have opened their 
eyes to the truth, and realized that secularization, as far as the 
hospitals are concerned, is not a success. At Saint-Quentin, as 
we have seen, better counsels are likely to prevail. Another 
welcome sign comes from Cherbourg. Three years ago, 
M. Mahieu, Deputy and Mayor, opened a school for infirmarians 
and nurses who were to replace the Sisters; and as a pre- 
liminary step to laicization, the Sisters were relieved of the 
superintendence of the dispensary and other services. After 
three years’ experience, the muncipal councillors are now wiser 
men. At the beginning of the present year, the school was 
broken up; and by a unanimous vote of the administrators, 
among whom we find the Venerable of the Lodge and the 
President of the Free-thinkers, the Sisters were invited to 
resume control of the management. They are now actively 
employed in repairing the disorder. In other towns, laicized 
hospitals are sometimes temporarily “clericalized,” to meet 
some pressing need. At Toulouse, for example, in September, 
1907, during an epidemic of small-pox, the Sisters were invited to 
return to the scene of their former labours and take charge of 
the small-pox wards, which the hospital staff could not be 
prevailed upon to serve. Such acts of courage and devotedness 
do not fail to produce a good effect on public opinion. But, 
after all, these are but isolated facts, and do not succeed in 
arousing the public beyond the immediate neighbourhood. 
The policy of Jaicization will continue to find favour wherever 
the anti-religious spirit can impose itself; and that spirit will 
not be driven out until the day when the Church in France 
shall rise again, glorious and vigorous, and shall re-make France 
as she made France in the past. The work of reconstruction 
has begun ; but it will not be finished in a day.' 

OSWALD KELLET. 

1 French history contains two periods of laicization,—the present time, and the 
period of the Revolution. It is interesting to note that when, at the beginning of 
the last century, Napoleon was bringing order out of the chaos of the Revolution, 
the reform of the hospitals was one of the most crying needs. The first Consul 
ordered the Prefects to send in reports on the state of the hospitals in their 
Departments. In some hospitals.the Sisters had succeeded in remaining at their 
post throughout the Revolution by adopting secular dress. These hospitals were 
found by the Prefects to be in excellent order; elsewhere, the condition of things 


was lamentable. (Cf. Albert Vandal’s latest work, Z’avénement de Bonaparte, 
p. 280, where quotations are given from the Prefects’ reports.) 
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No Catholic Londoner who feels sympathy with the heroic 
struggles of his forefathers in the faith for liberty of conscience, 
can help feeling that the soil of Tyburn, drenched as it has 
been by the blood of Houghton, Campion, Plunkett, and so 
many more of our martyrs, has a claim on his /éefas, his 
respectful homage, which no other spot can rival. There are 
however, other places, where smaller numbers have suffered, 
which have a right to some share of our honour and veneration. 
Amongst these St. Thomas Waterings, once the statutory place 
of execution for all London south of the Thames, should not 
come last. 

But where is St. Thomas Waterings? The Post Office 
London Directory, that magnificent repertory of information 
concerning the modern metropolis, gives us no help whatsoever. 
No modern gazetteer seems to be of any assistance. Such 
laborious and painstaking writers as Brother Foley and 
Dr. Oliver only lead one far astray. Amongst other Fata 
Morgana against which I may warn inquirers, is a hint given 
by the late Lord Campbell, who says in his M/emozrs with great 
assurance, that there was a celebrated execution here in 
November, 1834, attended by an enormous crowd of onlookers, 
whereas in reality the execution took place at the county gaol, 
the site of the old gallows being then practically forgotten.’ 

However, not to increase unnecessarily the obscurities of the 
subject, I will say at once that, without a very prolonged search, 


' The case is that of Garside and Mosely. The explanation of Lord Campbell’s 
lapse of memory is doubtless this. He was then Attorney-General, and had, owing 
to peculiar circumstances, prosecuted the murderers under an ancient precedent, 
according to which precedent in ancient times St. Thomas Waterings would have 
been the proper place of execution. He carried his point, but in after-years forgot 
how far the precedent had been followed. (Hutchinson, Zz/e of Lord Campbell, 1881, 
vol. ii. p. §8 ; Adolphus and Ellis, King’s Bench Reports, 1836, vol. ii. p. 266.) Iam 
indebted to Mr. Justice Walton for this and some other interesting information used 
below. 
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one can make out that the place we are in quest of was situated 
in the Old Kent Road, at about two miles from London. But 
when we ask for further details, and inquire for the precise spot 
where the gallows stood, then we find more difficulties, and some 
false identifications, so that we have to proceed warily. 

Before we address ourselves to these difficulties, it may be 
well to remind ourselves that the whole face of south-east 
London has been changed within the last century. We are told 
that the level of the ground in the City has risen in places as 
much as twelve to twenty feet, signs of the older habitations 
being frequently found at that depth. Changes in the surface 
soil, which have taken centuries at the centre of London, have 
sometimes been effected in the suburbs in the course of a few 
years. A canal, or railway-line, or station, may alter the 
courses of streams, change the direction of streets, and lead to 
the extinction of every single old place-name in the district. 
This is what has happened here. First the Grand Surrey Canal 
was made (before 1830), causing the alteration of the water 
courses. Then the South Eastern Railway made a vast goods 
station (7he Bricklayer’s Arms) on the north side, and this of 
course caused vast upheavals, and changes of level. Moreover, 
not far to the north-east, the banks of the Thames have been 
dug out into enormous docks, and this, while attracting 
inhabitants, has forced them to find homes further inland. The 
result is that long lines of low, ill-built cottages now cover the 
spaces where market-gardens, fields, and marshes stretched 
unbroken down to eighty years ago. To-day not a tree is to 
be seen ; the only landmarks are huge and hideous gasometers, 
straggling fever-hospitals, and lunatic asylums. 

The only satisfactory way of finding out what the country 
was like at the time when St. Thomas Waterings was a place of 
execution, is to consult the contemporary maps. The first large 
map I have met which covers the site, is John Senex’s map of 
Surrey, made in 1729, on the scale of one inch to the mile. 
Here the first thing that we shall notice, at the point where 
a branch from the Old Kent Road runs off to Peckham (now 
Peckham Park Road), is the striking sign, “I. No name or 
explanation is given, none is needed. There stood the gibbet 
on which the Venerable martyrs John Jones, O.S.F., John 
Pibush, secular priest, John Rigby, a layman, a noble character 
and an accepted candidate for the Society of Jesus, suffered under 
Elizabeth, where also the Vicar of Isleworth, with three others, 
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under Henry VIII., stood firm for their faith through torments 
unspeakable until the terrible end. 

If the reader wishes to make quite sure of his ground, and 
to appreciate all the changes which have taken place in the lie 
of the land, he would do well to compare Senex’s map of 1729, 
with the later surveys published by Roque in 1741 and 1761, 
and by Andrews in 1777, also the Plan of the Cities of London and 
Westminster, in 1799, &c., with the Parish Map of Camberwell, 
published in 1834, after the Surrey Canal had been constructed 
but before the railways had been begun, and finally with the 
up-to-date map in the Post Office London Directory, in which all 
the modern changes are set down. I do not, however, propose 
to treat my readers to a cartographical disquisition, but to show 
them how they may visit the place for themselves, what they 
will see on the spot, and something at least of what they would 
have seen, had they gone there with a certain party of ancient 
wayfarers in the fourteenth century, that is, with Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Pilgrims, for this was the road on which their 
pilgrimage was taken, and “the waterings of Saint Thomas” are 
the very spot, at which the telling of stories commenced. 

London Bridge Station will be our best rendezvous, and as 
we start walking down Borough High Street, we shall be well 
advised if we pause to turn in at the left to the Azug’s Head 
and the White Hart Jun, which still retain some part of that 
ancient form which has been so vividly described in the tenth 
chapter of Pickwick. It was in the court of the White Hart 
that that “plump gentleman, who in addition to a benevolent 
countenance, possessed a pair of spectacles and a pair of black 
gaiters,” first met the immortal Samuel Weller, a scene familiar 
to all of us from the picture by “Phiz” (Hablot Knight 
Browne), in the background of which appear the old galleries 
of the inn, which are still to be seen. If one can imagine 
those eighteenth century timbers and ornaments transformed 
into Gothic forms and details, one would have a very fair 
presentment of the Zadard Jun from which Chaucer's pilgrims 
started. 

The Zadbard was one of the last inns on the left (that is 
the east side). When Manning wrote his History of Surrey 
(he died in 1801), its successor, the Zalbot Jun, was still 
standing. There was then an old inscription, “This is the 


' It may be noted that the crest of King Richard II, was a white hart. The 
hostelry was therefore presumably built in his days. 
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Inne where Sir Jeffrey Chaucer and nine and twenty pilgrims 
lay in their journey to Canterburie in 1383.” Now, alas, even 
this has perished. So we must imagine the nine-and-twenty 
pilgrims coming out from one of the quaint narrow openings 
between the shops which still give the street a character of its 
own, riding round St. George’s Church (rebuilt in classical 
style since the eighteenth century), and turning at right angles 
down the Kent Road. 

We may conveniently follow them in the humble tram, 
which will take us nearly two miles for a penny, to the St. Tomas 
a Beckett public-house, just beyond the end of the Bricklayer’s 
Arms Station. Getting out here we look for the line across the 
road made by changes in the block pavement. It is not 
difficult to see where one road-making authority stopped at one 
time, and where another has begun later on. The boundary 
between these authorities is the same as that between the old 
parishes of Newington and Camberwell, and they were divided 
by the brook which fed St. Thomas Waterings. We have, 
therefore, arrived at the beginning of the district in which we 
are interested. 

There is another boundary-mark close by, which is also 
worthy of attention. In the wall of the new Fire-Engine 
Station, three or four doors up the street, is an inscribed stone, 
which tells us that we have reached the limits of the jurisdiction 
of the Lord Mayor of London. It runs: 





18 | : 18 
A 
CHRISTOPHER SMITH MAYOR 
THE Jurisdiction of the City | of London in the town | and borough 
of Southwark | extended North to the | River Thames, and Westward | 
to Lambeth, comprehending | the Parishes of St George’s, | St Saviour’s, 
exclusive of the Clink Liberty, | St Thomas, St Olave and St John. 











This inscription was, I fancy, first set up in the wall of 
St. Thomas Waterings Turnpike Gate, which stood at this spot. 
Another inscription tells us that it was set up again in 1904, 
when the Fire Station was re-built. As for its significance, we 
must remember that the parishes of St. George and Camberwell 
touch here, while those of Newington and Rotherhithe are 
within a stone’s-throw to the West and East. The prolongation 
of the jurisdiction of the Lord Mayor down the road to this 
point, while the fields at the back, on both sides of the road, 
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were not under him, clearly points to the importance of this 
road to London. The metropolis thought well to look after it 
for nearly two miles beyond its gates, down to St. Thomas 
Waterings. 

As we look round now we shall admire the broad, even road, 
well raised above the ancient level, and we turn up our noses 
at the unlovely houses that flank it. In Chaucer’s time the road 
would have seemed despicable, the surroundings pleasant to the 
eye. Let us imagine his party passing as they rode— 

a litel more than pas 


Unto the watering of Seint Thomas, 
And there our host began his horse areste.! 


Our host “began his horse arrest,” for the good reason, that 
he would here have had to take his horse down to the brook 
which crossed the road in front of him, ford it, and ride up the 
incline on the other side. The map of 1729 shows the brook 
crossing the road; but that of 1741 shows the road crossing 
the stream by a bridge, and this bridge is sometimes called 
St. Thomas’s Bridge, sometimes Waterings’ Bridge. One 
wonders how the martyrs crossed. They were tied down to 
hurdles, and dragged along flat on the ground. One can 
hardly think they would have been pulled through the water ; 
however, it would have been quite easy for the attendants to 
lift them over by the stepping-stones, which would have been 
at the roadside. 

It was at this spot therefore that lots were drawn by the 
Canterbury Pilgrims to settle who should tell the first tale. 
Fortune decided it should be the knight, and he cheerfully 


consented, 
And with that word, we riden forth our weye, 
And he began with right a mery chere 
His tale anon, and seyde in this manere. 
“S| Here beginneth the Knightes tale. 


a * * 


Though we have not far to follow the pilgrims now, only 
round the next sweep of the road, we must take one more look 
round both at the present surroundings, and retrospectively at 
the ancient scene. As so often in modern suburbs, the largest 
building is the public-house, St Zhomas a Beckett. So far as 
my records go back, there has always been an inn on this site, 


1 Chaucer, Prologue, ll. 825, 827, edit. Skeat, 1894, p.25. ‘‘ A little more than 
pas,” seems to mean, ‘‘a little faster than walking.” 
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and another on the further side of the ford. They were 
probably here in Chaucer’s time, and I daresay earlier still. 
The present “house,” however, is not only quite modern in 
structure, but also in name. The old name here was the Green 
Man, and on the other side the Hen and Chickens. It is strange 
to see from the maps how fast such titles change in modern 
times. The names of the taverns marked in the large map of 
1799—1808, have (with a single exception) all disappeared. 

The brook, too, which Chaucer forded, is no longer visible, but 
the maps tell us, what we might also have guessed, that the 
curving line of Albany Road on the left was due to its 
following the north-east bank of the stream. In early times, 
when there were extensive marsh lands here, the stream was 
strong and steady, but as the land was built over, the sources 
were dried and the water polluted. Now-a-days, it is drained off 
by sewers or canals, and the road is so raised that it hardly 
shows the least impression where once there was the ford. Yet 
Manning, who in 1801 speaks of the stream as “the common 
sewer,” tells us that formerly 


the current from the Hills [sé /] on the South came with so much 
rapidity as to overflow two acres of ground. . . . Afterwards it took 
a more easterly direction with another current from the Peckham 


Hills. 


Such, then, were the “ Waterings of Saint Thomas,” a stream 
crossing the road here, spreading out into big pools in a 
south-easterly direction, and stretching a long way down the road. 

As to the meaning of the title, first let me quote Ben Jonson’s 
pun. He is describing the career of a rogue— 


He may perhaps take a degree at Tyburn 
A year the earlier: come to read a lecture 
Upon Aquinas at St. Thomas a Waterings,’ 
And so go forth a laureate in a hemp collar. 


Manning’s conjecture does not seem to me much more serious 
than this, though he is followed by Halliwell and even by Skeat. 
He says that St. Thomas Waterings signifies the place where 


1 It is not impossible that King Canute, in 1016, passed his ships up the stream 
here when he was besieging London. He succeeded in his great operation of moving 
part of his fleet to the west of London Bridge, partly by digging, partly, we may be 
sure, by using the existing waterways. The stream here was certainly the largest 
in the neighbourhood, 

2 St. Thomas 4 Waterings is not the ancient form found in Chaucer and the legal 
records concerning the executions of the martyrs, but it was certainly in vogue in the 
seventeenth century. 
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pilgrims to St. Thomas’s shrine at Canterbury “ watered ” their 
horses. I should explain it from “Ing,” a water-meadow. 
This word is still used by itself in the north of England, 
and is frequently found in place-names as Reading, Ealing, 
Woking, &c.1 The connection of this water- meadow with 
St. Thomas would probably be decided by some one who has 
the patience to look through the muniments of St. Thomas’ 
Hospital. The Valor Ecclesiasticus of 26 Henry VIII. shows 
that this hospital for “poor, infirm, and impotent people,” 
before its suppression by Henry VIII., possessed land in 
Camberwell parish, which brought in the yearly rent of £3. 
Further we find that the Hospital owned various “ mariscos,” 
that is, marshes. Indeed, one of these marshes was important 
enough to lead to proceedings before Privy Council between 
Mr. Hennege, who seems to have been a courtier, and one 
“Mr. Maurice Dennys of London,” in 1542, as soon as Henry 
began to distribute to his followers the lands and goods of 
which he had robbed the Church and the poor. However, as 
the name of the particular “marsh” is not mentioned in the 
Acts of Privy Council, the identification remains uncertain. 
St. George’s Fields lie just to the west, and they belong to 
St. George’s Church—a clear parallel to our case. Also let 
us note that the St. Thomas in question is the Martyr, not the 
Apostle. For though the Hospital, when restored under 
Edward VI., was dedicated to the latter Saint, it was originally 
founded and endowed under the invocation of St. Thomas 
Becket. So the choice of the title for the public-house, though 
modern, is historically correct. 

Before the railways, the most important Continental traffic 
passed up and down this road, and it was one of the busiest in 
England. Roman remains (notably a large Janus head)* have 
been found here, and there is said to have been a Roman fort 
nearer London to guard this approach to the city. Cromwell 
built one, too, and the third turning to the left out of Upper 
Grange Street, at our backs, is still called ‘“ Fort Street.” Now- 
-a-days traffic has found other courses, and the locality is squalid 
and unimportant. 


* * * 


1 I may add here that the old form for Bayswater was Bayswaterings, and that 


o 


Roque’s map of 1741 marks this place at the present Lancaster Gate Terrace, 
though modern Bayswater lies far to the west of this. 

2 Manning says, ‘‘ The figure is described in Harris’s Aen/, p. 3; Horsley’s 
Britain, p. 343; Hasted’s Kent, I. p. 14.” 
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Now let us follow the Canterbury pilgrims down the road. 
Little dingy gardens are soon seen on the left, and in them a 
low stone without any inscription now visible. It may however 
have been the second milestone from London, which certainly 
used to stand near here. When we have walked a quarter of 
a mile, we shall find the Marlborough Congregational Chapel 
again on our left, and we must pause to look at it, though its 
architecture is just what Pugin would have us avoid. An 
inscription on the pediment gives us the date and title— 
MARLBOROUGH CHAPEL, erected MDCCCXXVII. The 


following has been added more recently over the door: 


This TABLET commemorates the MARTYRDOM at St. Thomas- 
a-Watering, Old Kent Road of JOHN PENRY, M.A,, on May 29% 
1593. He died for liberty of conscience. Erected 1894. 


The inscription discreetly omits to say that his execution was 
ordered by our semi-deified Queen Elizabeth, whom he had 
not unnaturally incensed by the Martin Mar-Prelate Tracts. 
For us, however, the important thing is to know whether this 
is the actual place of execution. The chapel, no doubt, stands 
in St. Thomas Waterings, and more or less in the middle of 
it, but we may notice that the inscription does not expressly 
claim the site as that of the ancient gallows, and, as has been 
already said, the contemporary map of Senex, in 1729, the 
authority of which cannot be doubted, puts the spot further 
down the road. 

Continuing our way we come, after another furlong or so, 
to the canal, and when we have crossed the bridge and its 
approaches, we see on our left a recess in the road, leading 
to the gas-works, and on the right the Shard Arms and the 
entrance to Peckham Park Road. The spot was called 
Peckham Gap by Roque in 1741, and the road was Peckham 
Gap Road in 1834. It was here that the gallows stood, here 
that those moving scenes took place which are recorded in 
the acts of the martyrs mentioned above. 

The selection of this spot was presumably due to the place 
being a cross-road : most places of execution are at cross-roads. 
Moreover, there were here several great elms, three of which, 
says Manning, “ were standing fifty years ago” [7.e., about 1750]. 
Criminals were often hanged in old times from trees, and the old 
Latin records of their sentences explicitly say, that they were to 
be taken ad u/mos. 
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Executions here have long since ceased. Manning says that 
the last persons executed were a father and a son for murder, 
and that about 1730. This explains why the gallows should 
figure in the map of 1729, but not in those of a later date. The 
gallows near Brixton, on the Clapham Road, had become the 
usual “ place of execution of malefactors within the County of 
Surrey, convicted at Southwark,” as early as 1682,! and in 1783, 
executions were transferred to Horsemonger Lane Gaol. After 
the gallows had been taken down, one Mr. Rolls, says Manning, 
extending his boundaries, took the site into his garden. But 
his son (before the year 1812) pulled down the house and sold 
the whole estate in building plots. 

So end the fragmentary records which are accessible to me 
concerning the place of execution at St. Thomas Waterings. 
If the pilgrim thither wishes to ponder over the thoughts which 
such a site is likely to arouse, he will find an appropriate spot 
for meditation close by, off Peckham Park Road. There stands 
the Church of Our Lady of the Seven Dolours, where the 
Capuchin friars now daily offer in peace the Holy Sacrifice, 
the same “treason” for which their heroic confrére, Fra Geoffrey 
Morrice,? once suffered here a glorious martyrdom. 

J. H. POLLEN. 


Additional Note.—A well-informed writer, Mr. D. Adams, 
in Notes and Queries for May, 1893 (p. 370), has tentatively 
identified the site of the gallows with the position of the 
Dun Cow public-house, a comparatively modern structure, 
opposite to the Fire Engine Station mentioned above, and it 
is only right that I should briefly explain here my reasons for 
differing from him. In effect everything turns on the con- 
temporary map by Senex, with which he was not acquainted. 
No one will deny the principle that clear and direct con- 
temporary evidence must far outweigh the conjectures even of 
learned men, when these are based on indirect evidence of a 
much later date. Mr. Adams, relying on Manning’s late story 
(written about 1800), that Mr. Rolls, the ancestor of the present 
Lord Llangattock, had enclosed the site of the gallows (removed 

1 W. H. gent, Zhe /nfallible Guide to Travellers, London, 1682, p. 20. 

2 This is the name in religion of the Venerable John Jones. There is another 
Catholic church in Rodney Street, New Kent Road, dedicated to the English 


Martyrs. it is not far from the north end of St. Thomas Waterings, but the 
Franciscans are nearer to the site of the gallows 
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in 1730) into his garden, asked Mr. J. R. Dickens, the agent 
of Lord Llangattock, where that house would have been. 
Mr. Dickens answered that he thought he was not mistaken in 
assigning the site of the Dux Cow as the place in question. 

Though I do-not suppose that Mr. Adams would have 
accepted this very “undocumented” story in the face of the 
evidence I have cited ; still, if any one did, he might consult 
the large map of 1799, which shows the gardens, and he will find 
that the site of the Dun Cow was not enclosed in one, even at that 
date. Moreover, Mr. Rolls, having become possessed, through 
marrying a local heiress, of much land in those parts (which his 
descendant still holds), it is clearly hazardous to attach the 
particulars related by Manning to any one house, especially as 
Mr. Rolls’s principal residence, “ The Grange” (whence Upper 
Grange Road, &c.), was clearly not intended, for it lies away 
from the main road, and outside the district of St. Thomas 
Waterings. On the other hand, there is nothing to prevent our 
applying Manning’s story to Peckham Gap. 

Thus there are considerable internal difficulties in the 
Dun Cow theory, in addition to the weakness of its extrinsic 
authority. But the chief obstacle remains as before, that it 
seems to be zx conflict with the positive evidence of a well- 
informed contemporary. 











The English Catholic Calendar since the 
Reformation. 


PART II. 


So far as we can trace the further development of our English 
Calendar down to the end of the reign of James II., it would 
seem that during the seventeenth century Roman influences 
became gradually stronger, while somewhat less stress was laid 
upon old native traditions. This will seem natural and even 
inevitable when we remember that not only all the priests who 
served the English mission made their professional studies on 
the Continent at Rome, Douay, St. Omers, Valladolid, Lisbon, 
Louvain, &c., but also that young Catholics for the most part 
went abroad even for their schooling. Further, the movement 
in favour of the unification and simplification of ritual after 
the Roman model, which had been inaugurated by the Council 
of Trent, was much encouraged by the revised service-books 
authoritatively issued at the close of the sixteenth century and 
the beginning of the seventeenth. To this we must add in the 
particular matter with which we are now concerned, the publica- 
tion in 1642 (September 24th) of the important Constitution of 
Urban VIII., Universa per orbem. By this the number of 
holidays of obligation was somewhat reduced, and limited to 
some thirty-four definite feasts in addition to Sundays, while at 
the same time the power was practically withdrawn from the 
Bishops of appointing new festivals at choice to be kept in 
their own dioceses. The earliest noteworthy indication of this 
Roman influence which I have observed is the introduction at 
some time before the year 1622 of the Saturday abstinence. 
In this year a curious little prayer-book was printed, probably 
at St. Omers, bearing the following title : 

THE TREASURY OF Devotion, Contayning divers pious prayers and 
exercises both practicall and speculative together with the seaven little 
offices in Latin and English, and sundry other devotions for yong 
Beginners in Vertue. Collected by J. W. P. 

Permissu Superiorum, MDCXXII. 
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There can be no doubt that in the letters J. W. P. we must 
recognize the initials of John Wilson, Priest, the well-known 
editor of Zhe English Martyrologe, first printed in 1608. If any 
hesitation could be felt upon the point, it would at once be 
removed by an examination of the calendar, which is remarkable 
for leaving no blank days, but which fills up every available 
space with the name of an English saint, sometimes selected 
according to the traditional feasts marked in the old English 
calendars, but still more often determined quite arbitrarily, and 
following exactly the entries set down a few years before in 
John Wilson’s Martyrologe. The calendar of the 7veasury is 
printed in red and black, but it would be difficult to ascertain 
the holidays of obligation from the calendar alone, for the 
red-letter days include a great number of feasts which were 
certainly not holidays of precept, and which seem, apart from 
not a few typographical blunders, to have been selected merely 
by the private devotion of the compiler. Thus in October, the 
red-letter entries are the following : 


Oct. 1, St. Roger, Bishop of London.! 
2, St. Thomas, Bishop of Hereford. 
4, St. Francis, Conf. also St. Edwyn, King and Martyr. 
12, St. Wilfride, Bishop of Yorke. 
13, Translation of St. Edward, King. 
18, St. Luke, Evangelist. 
21, St. Ursula, Virgin and Martyr. 
28, SS. Simon and Jude, Apostles. 


Although the little volume to which this calendar is prefixed 
is wholly insignificant, and although the selection of saints is 
arbitrary and obviously without authority, it seemed worth while 
to notice it here, because the booklet apparently served later on as 
a model for the Catholic Almanac, which, as we shall see, was 
published for at least four years in succession in the reign of 
James II. But to return to the question of the Saturday 
abstinence, we find in this same little 7veasury of Devotion of 
1622 a certain amount of preliminary matter under the heading 
“an Introduction to the Christian Faith,’ and there, after the 


! Wilson’s Martyrologe, first edition, under this day, gives a long account of him. 
He died at Stepney in 1240, and Matthew Paris, his contemporary, speaks of 
miracles wrought at his tomb in the North Wall of old St. Paul’s. Father Stanton, 
however, excludes Bishop Roger from his Menology, on the ground of ‘‘no 
cultus.” 


VOL, CXI. s 
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Creed, Our Father, and the Commandments of God, we find 
the following paragraph : 




































The precepts of the Church: 1. To celebrate the appointed Feast- 
dayes of the Church, in abstayning from servile works. 2. To heare 
reverently the sacred Office of the Masse on the holydayes. 3. To 
fast the Lent, the four Ember-dayes and the Vigils according to the 
custome of the Church: and the Friday and Saturday to abstain from 
flesh. 4. To confesse thy sins to a Priest approved and to receive the 
holy Eucharist about the feast of Easter: and to do these things at 
the least once a yeare. 5. Not to solemnize marriage on the dayes 
forbidden by the Catholike Church. 


° The custom of the Saturday abstinence was apparently an 
ancient one in Rome, and it had spread over the greater part 
of the Continent. It seems, however, to have been unknown 
in England before the Reformation. On the other hand, 
England, as mentioned in my last article, had observed for 
many centuries the practice of fasting on all Fridays. The 
custom, I imagine, may be traced as far back as the time of King 
Cnut, if not earlier, for one text of a law passed by King Edgar 
at Andover between 959 and 962 runs as follows: 

And let each man keep every prescribed fast with all earnestness 
and every Friday’s fast unless it be a festival (and aelces Frigedaeges 
Jaesten buton hit freols sy). 


It is curious that the little 7reasury of Devotion, contrary to 
the practice of almost all the other early prayer-books which I 
have examined, does not apparently require the Friday to be 
kept as a fast day. No doubt there were other older books which 
took this view, for “J.B.” in his treatise distinctly says so, but 
I have not hitherto found an example among any of the various 
editions of the A/anual of Devotion, which seems to be the work 
he has in mind. However, if in 1622 there were any inclination 
to knock off Friday as a fasting-day as soon as Saturday was 
established as a day of abstinence, ecclesiastical authority seems 
not long afterwards to have intervened in the direction of 
enjoining the strict observance of both. The first edition of a 
well-known bock, Austin’s Devotions in the Ancient Way of 
Offices, Paris, 1668, includes in its list of fasting-days “all 
Fridays,” and at the same time, under the heading “ Days of 

' This passage as a portion of Edgar’s Laws is only to be found in MS. Harleian 
55, and it may be regarded as possibly an interpolation in that place ; but the clause 


beyond doubt occurs in a similar law of King Cnut some fifty years later. See 
Lieberman, Gesctze der Angelsachsen, vol. i. pp. 198 and 296 
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Abstinence,” we find, besides the Sundays in Lent, “all 
Saturdays in the year,” as well as the three Rogations and the 
feast of St. Mark. The calendar in the same volume contains 
nothing worthy of mention, unless it be that we find St. Joseph’s 
day, March 19, included with St. Anne, St. Silvester, and others, 
among the holidays of obligation. 

It is interesting to note that these old seventeenth century 
usages have not even yet entirely died out. A kind friend in 
the Convent of the Canonesses Regular of the Lateran, a 
community which has now occupied the same site, called by 
them Kloster Nazareth, at Bruges, for nearly three hundred 
years, writes to tell me that the list of Fasting Daies and Holy 
Daics drawn up by J. B., and printed in my last article, is 
almost identical with that still followed by the nuns. “We still 
observe All Souls,” she writes, “as a holiday till noon. The two 
feasts of the Holy Cross are kept in like manner. Such days 
are called ‘ Days of Devotion’ by us, and all other holidays we 
term ‘Sundays.’” No doubt many other communities repre- 
senting the old English foundations on the Continent, would 
have a similar story to tell. 

An extremely interesting copy of the Manual of Prayers, 
the 1682 edition, for the use of which I am indebted to the 
kindness of Mr. F. Hughes, of Chester, shows that there was 
still, at this time, a good deal of uncertainty as to detail. A 
remark made concerning the Calendar in the Preface to the 
volume, is characteristic of the quaintly stilted English which 
was favoured in such announcements. 

Besides [writes the Editor], this Book will afford you an exact 
Calender, with those Holy-Dayes only in Rubricks, which are to be 
observed by the last institution, and the rest filled up with such select 
names out of the Church’s vast army, as are generally known among 
us now to be most remarkable for particular exemplariness, such as are 
aptest, upon the very hearing, to hint movingly to us the most useful 
and imitable virtues. 

This mention of “the last institution” would seem to have 
reference to the Bull of Urban VIII., of which something has 
already been said. At any rate, after giving in brief the 
catalogue of the principal feasts and fasts of the year, the 
compiler remarks : 

These are the Feasts of Obligation and the most usual Fasts, but 
because several countrics have several customs, let everyone follow the 
practice of the devout people where he lives. 
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Note that the Conception of the Blessed Virgin, the Conversion of 
St. Paul, St. Mary Magdalen, &c., have formerly been ordained to be 
kept holy in this Nation, but now people generally follow the Bull of 
Urban the eighth. 


Probably the most authentic source of information which we 
can consult as to the practice of English Catholics at the end of 
the seventeenth century is the series of Catholic Almanacs 
which were issued for the years 1686, 1687, 1688, and 1689, all 
seemingly published by the King’s printer, Henry Hills, and, as 
we may well believe, though the fact is not explicitly mentioned, 
not without the approval of ecclesiastical authority. It is 
curious that this series of almanacs did not appear under 
the same name nor in the same form, and the differences are 
so great as to preclude the idea that the booklets had the same 
editor. The earliest of the series must probably have been 
printed in the year of King James’ accession. It was at any 
rate intended for the following year, and bore the title 
Kalendarium Catholicum, with the chronogram beneath it, 


trIstItIa Vestra VertetVr In gaVDIVM aLLeLVIa 


which gives the year 1686. It is without publisher’s name or 
place of publication, and it contains besides the Calendar an 
explanation of feasts, a list of sufferers in the Royalist cause, 
and a chronological summary of the preceding twenty years. 
The second calendar of the series is simply called The 
Catholick Almanack for the year 1687, containing both the Roman 
and English Calendar, &c. This is much the best known of all 
these little books. There are three or four copies of it in the 
British Museum Library, and the calendar portion of it was 
reprinted years ago, in the ninth volume of Somers’ Tracts. 
The issue for 1688 I only know from the account recently given 
of it by Dom Norbert Birt in the Downside Review, December, 
1907. It seems to have been entitled A Catholick and Protestant 
Almanack for the year of our Lord God 1688 . . . whereunto ts 
added the exposition of the Principal Holy-days and Fasts through- 
out the Year. This last booklet apparently differs from its 
predecessors in possessing also a specially Protestant Calendar, 
which includes such entries as “ King Charles I., martyr,” and 
“King Charles II., Nat. et Restaurat.” With regard to the 
feasts and fasts observed by the Catholics of King James’ time, 
the calendar does not in any substantial way differ from those 
we have already seen. We have the Friday fast and the 
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Saturday abstinence, together with the Ember-days, and a long 
list of vigils, and amongst the holy-days we have St. Joseph, the 
Invention of the Cross, St. Anne (July 26th), St. Michael, and 
St. Silvester (December 31st). There is nothing new, and 
nothing in the nature of a feast which is distinctively English. 
On the other hand the principal interest concentrates upon a 
feature which is common to all the booklets named, to wit, 
the “Exposition” of the liturgical occurrences and seasons 
mentioned in the calendar. Much pains must no doubt have 
been spent upon this, and the writer must evidently have been a 
man who was not lacking in the courage of his opinions, how- 
ever eccentric they might be. From the point of view of 
etymology, nothing could be bolder than the compiler's views 
about Emder week, which are thus expressed. 


The four Ember Weeks (in Latin Quatuor Tempora) are times of 
publick Prayer, Fasting, and Procession, partly instituted for the 
successful Ordination of the Priests and Ministers of the Church, and 
partly both to beg and render thanks to God for the fruits and blessings 
of the earth. Ember comes from the Greek jpépa, #e, dies, a day- 
Others call them Lmber Days, from the ancient religious custom of 
eating nothing on those days till night, and then only a cake baked 
under the Zmbers or Ashes, which was called Panem subcineritium, 


Ember Bread. 


Perhaps some allowance should be made for shortcomings 
in the explanation of a word which has often baffled even the 
scientific etymologists of our own day, but the compiler’s 
suggestion is not of a kind which would now be considered 
valuable, though we may be impressed by the use of Greek 
type in this little drochure, which James II.’s printer, Henry 
Hills, has turned out on the whole very creditably. The 
mention of the Visitation feast in our last article as having been 
kept at York on April 2nd, instead of July, lends interest also 


to the following : 


2 July. Zhe Visitation of our B. Lady, a Feast instituted to 
perpetuate the Visit she made to her Cousin S¢. Zdizadeth, immediately 
after she had accepted of the Angelical Message for the Incarnation of 
the Son of God. It is celebrated at the time when she returned to 
Nazareth rather than at the punctual time she undertook it, because 
that being commonly about Zas/er, its observation can scarcely be 
complied with, by reason of so many and so great Solemnities then 
happening. The feast was instituted by Pope Urban the Sixth. 
Anno 1385. 
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The prominence given to Benedictine festivals in several 
of these explanations perhaps justifies Dom N. Birt’s conjecture 
that the compiler of this edition must have been one of the 
monks of the Chapel Royal. The same Benedictine colouring 
is found in the 1687 edition, but in the two others many of these 
notices are omitted. For instance, we do not find in either 
1686 or 1689 the following short account of Glastonbury and 
St. Joseph of Arimathea : 


27 July. S. Joseph of Arimathea,a Noble Decurion (mentioned by 
the Evangelist), who after he had buried Christ came out of Jewry into 
Great Britany, with his own Son, /oseph, and divers others, and 
obtained of King Arviragus, a little Island in Somersetshire, called 
Lnis Waittin, now Glastonbury, where building himself and companions 
a little Oratory, and leading a solitary life, replenished with merits and 
Old Age, he reposed in our Lord in the Year 82. 


Unfortunately, it is a little disappointing to notice, whoever 
the compiler may have been, that in most of these explanations 
of Saints’ days, he has done no more than borrow and slightly 
adapt the account given many years before in Wilson’s M/artyr- 
ologe. All the data just quoted appear in Wilson, and the latter 
adds the following rather interesting statement, which the 1687 
compiler has omitted. 


There was afterward a goodly Monastery erected in that place 
(Glastonbury) of the Order of st. Benedict, which was the greatest in 
all England, and so remayned untill the tyme of King Henry the 8, 
when by his commandement the same was destroyed by Sir William 
Goald, justice of Peace, to the lamentation of ail Christendome. His 
feast [presumably the writer means St. Joseph’s] was wont to be cele- 
brated on this day in many places of our Realme, even untill the reigne 
of the late Queene Zuizadeth. 


Let me give as a final quotation from our 1686 Calendar, the 
entry for November 2nd. 


2 Nov. <All Souls, is a day set apart by the Church for the Living 
to commemorate by Prayers and Suffrages, the Souls of the Faithful 
departed, and the day is kept Mody till Noon 

and these two days (All Saints and All Souls) were of so eminent 
observance with our Ancestors, that they still continue no Court-days 
in Westminster-Hall to this day. 


The title of the 1688 edition suggests a wish to conciliate 
Protestant prejudice, and this is further shown in the issue for 
1689, called, like that of 1686, Calendarium Catholicum, by the 
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fact that the entries for King Charles I., Martyr (January 30th) 
and King Charles II., nat. (May 24th), are red-letter days, and 
are printed in the text of the Calendar; moreover, that the 
Sundays are numbered after Trinity, not after Pentecost. It is 
noteworthy that the same publisher, Henry Hills, “ Printer to the 
King’s most excellent Majesty for his Household and Chappel,” 
produced in 1688 an edition of the Manual of Prayers, which 
we are able by a curious bit of internal evidence to show must 
have come out late in the year. The title-page announces 
that the book was printed “ By His Majestie’s Command,” and 
on one of the leaves at the end we find the following prayer : 


FOR THE KING, QUEEN, QUEEN DOWAGER AND PRINCE OF WALES. 
O God, who art the strength and support of those kingdoms that 
serve Thee, mercifully hear our Prayers, and defend Thy servants James 
our King, Mary our Queen, Catherine the Queen Dowager, and the 
Prince of Wales, from all danger; and grant that their Safety may 
conduce to the Peace and Welfare of Thy People ; through our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ who with Thee, &c. Amen. 


Now, as the Prince of Wales was not born until June, 1688, 
and as such books in those days passed slowly through the 
press, we may perhaps fairly infer that Henry Hill’s printing 
establishment was still busy with projected Catholic literature 
until nearly the beginning of 1689. After that date, however, 
nothing in the way of an annual calendar seems to have 
been issued for the benefit of the English Catholic laity until 
the closing years of the reign of George II. No doubt some 
kind of Ordo is likely to have been printed for the clergy on the 
English mission, but such booklets are inevitably thrown aside 
when once their purpose is served, and it is not probable that 
more than one or two isolated copies have anywhere been 
preserved. I have not myself ever seen a specimen belonging 
to this period. 

The matter, however, is not of any intrinsic importance, for 
the contents of the calendars prefixed to the various editions of 
the Manual of Prayers, the Vesper Book, the Primer, &c., show 
clearly that for more than seventy years after the coming of 
William of Orange no substantial change took place in the 
liturgical observances of English Catholics. The earliest 
number of the Lazty’s Directory, the immediate ancestor of our 
familiar Catholic Directory, must have appeared in 1759. I have 
never seen a copy, but I have examined the issue for 1765, and 
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also the Lay Directory, printed by another publisher, probably 
Coghlan, in 1761.1 But of these more anon. 

During the interval between the suspension of the Catholic 
Almanack in 1689 and the appearance of the Lazty’s Directory 
in 1759, the only changes in the Calendar were due to certain 
permissions obtained from Rome in connection with the feasts 
of one or two saints of English interest. The first move in 
this direction had taken place still earlier in 1641, when 
Urban VIII. on March 23rd sanctioned “for the English and 
for those who visit their churches” the observance of the octave 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury, as it was “a most ancient English 
custom.”? For the rest, I cannot do better than quote Father 
Morris’ account : 


The first feast granted expressly to England was that of St. Augustine, 
the Apostle of England, on the 26th of May, with a proper Mass and 
Office. It was asked for about 1722 by Bonaventure Gifford, Bishop 
of Madaura and Vicar Apostolic of the London District, and the feast 
appears as a greater double in the supplement to the breviary, published 
in 1734 in London “apud Tho. Meigham dzdliopolam, via vulgo dicta 
Drury Lane.” ‘This supplement contains the feast of St.George as a 
double of the first-class with an octave, and as this is antecedent to 
the decree next to be mentioned, it is probable that the feast of 
St. George was always kept as patron of England. A decree dated 
January 8, 1749, granted by Benedict XIV. at the request of his royal 
highness the Cardinal Duke of York, speaks of the following feasts as 
having already been granted to the English College at Rome and to 
the English Province of the Jesuits, and it extended them to “all ecclesi 
astics of the English nation wheresoever living” : 

Ap. 23, St. George, Martyr, Patron of England, double of 1st class 
with octave. 

May 26, St. Augustine, Apostle of England, double of rst class 
with octave. 

Oct. 13, St. Edward, King, double of 2nd class with octave. 

Oct. 21, SS. Ursula and Companions, martyrs, greater double. 

Nov. 20, St. Edmund, King and martyr, greater double. 

Dec. 29, St. Thomas, Bishop of Canterbury, martyr, double of 
2nd class with octave." 

1 I have dealt with the history of these early directories for the laity in an article 
printed in THE MONTH twenty-five years ago, February, 1882, and entitled “‘ An 
Old-Established Periodical.” 

® Father Morris, in Archacologia, vol. lii. p. 123. 

* Father Morris further states that in 1857 the custom was confirmed, which had 
prevailed at least from 1765, of keeping the feast of St. Thomas as a double of the 
first class by the secular clergy. (Archacologia, lii. p. 124 and note.) In the Zay 
Directory of 1761, St. Thomas appears as a double of the first class and as a Holiday 
of Obligation. 
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Of all these changes due account is taken in the little 
brochure, the earliest of this series which I have actually seen, 
which appeared in 1761, and bears the title : 


A Lay Drrecrory; or a help to find out and assist at Vespers or 
Evening Office of the Church on Sundays and Holy Days, for the yeare 
MDCCLXI. 

By Permission and with approbation. 


The “ Advertisement” which serves for a Preface is perhaps 
sufficiently curious to be quoted entire. 


As the design of the Directory is to help the Laity in their devout 
assisting at VESPERS or Evening Office of the Church, when said or 
sung on Sundays or Holy Days, to render it more universal and useful 
by reducing it to a very small price, it has been judged proper to insert 
nothing in it but plain directions what the Vesper (sic) are made of, 
that they may be the more readily found out in Vesper-Books. To 
add anything else would be foreign to the chief Design and be of 
little or no Benefit. We have seen the great Errors and Mistakes in 
late Books of this kind, by Additions made without Discernment and 
void of proper Authority to support them. What is here published 
has been affroved, and will, it is to be hoped, answer the End proposed 
by being found useful. 

Jan. 1. 1761. 


These cryptic utterances and veiled allusions preserve the 
memory of a curious quarrel between the Catholic booksellers 
of that day. It seems that J. Coghlan, a bookseller, who lived in 
Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, a few hundred yards from where 
I am writing, was the authorized publisher of the Directory or 
Ordo Divini Offictt recitandi prepared for the use of the clergy 
A rival publisher, whom I believe to be J. Marmaduke of 
Long Acre, conceived the idea of translating this into English 
for the use of the laity and did so in 1759, giving this private 
venture the name of the Lazty’s Directory, and adding some 
miscellaneous supplementary matter. His procedure was 
apparently resented by Coghlan as an act of piracy, and to 
defend what he conceived to be his rights, the latter started a 
Lay Directory of his own bearing the “ Advertisement” quoted 
above. It is sad to relate that the feud seems to have been kept 
up for over twenty years.' The topic, of course, does not 
immediately concern us here, but the digression has perhaps 
this interest that it explains the name of the familiar annual 


' See THE Monrtu, February, 1882, pp. 155, 156. 
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volume in white boards which has for many years been issued 
by the firm of Burns and Oates. Most of us have probably 
imagined that this useful work is called the Catholic Directory 
because it contains the addresses of Catholic priests and churches 
with the hours of services and other miscellaneous information, 
The evidence, however, shows that any such conclusion would 
certainly be a mistake. The Catholic Directory is the lineal 
descendant of the Latty’s Directory, and the Laity’s Directory 
in its inception professed no more than to supply a translation 
of the “ Directorium,” or order for the recitation of the Office of 
the Church, which in old English was called a“ Pye” and which 
is now commonly known as the Ordo. The insertion of details 
regarding the addresses of priests and the number and location 
of churches, &c., was not introduced on any considerable scale 
until the Directory had been in general use for more than fifty 
years. 

With the aid, however, of the annual volumes of the Zazty’s 
Directory, most of which, from about 1765 onwards, are accessible 
in the British Museum or in various private collections,! it is 
easy to trace the later developments of the English Catholic 
Calendar, and we need not linger upon them here. In 1765, 
permission was given to keep a feast of the Venerable Bede, and 
it was assigned to October 29th. The elevation of St. Bede to 
the dignity of Doctor of the Church, with a festival to be kept 
annually throughout the Catholic world on May 27th, dates 
only from 1899. In 1774, a much longer list of English Saints 
was approved by Propaganda, and conceded for liturgical 
celebration by Clement XIV. at the request of the English 
Vicars Apostolic. The list consisted of the following, taking 
them in the order in which the feasts occur, SS. Wulstan, David, 
Chad, Felix, Cuthbert, Richard of Chichester, Dunstan, Aldhelm, 
William of York, Alban, Translation of St. Thomas (July 7), 
Translation of St. Swithin, Translation of St. Osmund of Salisbury, 
St. Aidan of Lindisfarne, SS. Thomas of Hereford, Paulinus of 
York, Wilfrid of York, Translation of St. John of Beverley, 
St. Winifred, Translation of St. Erconwald, St. Edmund Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, St. Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, and 
St. Birinus of Dorchester—twenty-three days in all. For the 
time being the Mass and Office of these saints was only said 
de communi, but in 1823 Pius VII. approved a set of proper 


1 The library of the late Henry Campbell, now at Beaumont College, contains a 
very long and complete series of these early issues. 
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Offices and Masses for these English saints. The prayers were 
drawn from the old Office books, and the historical lessons are 
from the pen of Dr. Lingard.' 

Meanwhile, the very severe discipline which prevailed in the 
matter of fasting and abstinence days had been substantially 
mitigated by Pius VI. and his successors. In 1777 most of the 
vigils occurring throughout the year, ¢,g., those of the feasts of 
the Apostles, ceased to be fast-days, though compensation was 
made by substituting the Wednesdays and Fridays of Advent. 
Still more substantial was the relief afforded in 1781 by the 
abrogation of the weekly fast on Fridays. The abstinence on 
Saturdays, on the Rogation days, and on the feast of St. Mark, 
was abolished in 1830, but it is plain from contemporary 
evidence, that long before this the Saturday abstinence had 
been little regarded by a number of the laity, and we may 
conjecture that the weekly Friday fast also, for some time 
previous to its abolition had not been very generally or strictly 
kept. For the rest we need only mention that some twenty-six 
other native saints were added to the English Calendar before 
1884, while upon the Beatification of the English Martyrs in 
1887, a general celebration of Blessed John Fisher, Thomas 
More and Companions, Martyrs, has been conceded for the whole 
country on May 4th, while the feasts of other members of this 
same glorious band are kept on their own days in different 
localities. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 


' Father Morris, Archaeologia, lii. p. 125. 











What ts ‘‘Modernism” ? 





EVEN if the Encyclical on Modernism had failed to estimate 
correctly the character of this system, inasmuch as it mentioned 
no names and condemned only the system it described, no one 
could complain that he had been falsely charged. Still, it was 
obviously aimed at a particular school of writers much in 
evidence of late, and, for those who know how carefully the 
Holy See prepares the materials for its solemn judgments, it 
was hardly conceivable that it should fail to estimate correctly, 
and describe fairly, the opinions of the writers in question. For 
it is fatuous to assume, as some journalists have done, that the 
Pope had selected in an off-hand way some theologian who had 
given a little superficial thought to the subject, commissioned 
him to draw up an account of it, and then, blindly accepting 
this account from his hands, incorporated it into a solemn 
Encyclical and published it to the world. The sort of thing 
that happens, when the Pope deems that some new phase of 
opinion needs branding as dangerous, is that, after some four- 
parlers, he appoints a judicial commission of a few Cardinals, 
who in their turn get together a consultative commission of the 
best experts at hand. The latter are set to study the whole 
subject carefully, to call in the aid of any others, from any 
part of the world, who may be helpful, to collect and analyze 
the various writings in which the incriminated opinions are 
advocated or criticized, and then to draw up reports, well 
documented, on the whole question. These reports next 
have to be compared and discussed by the members of the two 
commissions, among themselves and with the Pope himself, and, 
where there is difference of opinion, it is argued out fearlessly, 
until the points are cleared up, and all or nearly all are con- 
vinced that the matter is well understood and sifted. Then, if 
it is decided that there must be a condemnation, there is a 
further deliberation as to the form which the condemnation 
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shall take, and, if it is to be an Encyclical containing first an 
account of the false system and then the motives for its con- 
demnation, the next stage is to entrust some one or more experts, 
usually more, to draw up drafts, not of course on lines of their 
own free choice, but on the lines prescribed to them, in 
accordance with the results of the preceding inquiry. The 
drafts completed, these again must be considered by the Holy 
Father and his assistant commissions ; and one of them will 
be chosen (or, if all fail to satisfy, others on still more closely 
defined lines requisitioned). Even then it will remain to 
scrutinize the accepted draft in its every clause and term 
before the preparatory labour is finished, and the final form 
of the Encyclical is settled. Such is the wonted procedure of 
the Holy See, and such, no doubt, in substance at least, was the 
procedure by which this recent pronouncement was prepared. 
And in view of it we can judge how absurd it is to suggest, as 
some have done, that Pope Pius X. has taken over with blind 
eyes the invective of some “less worthy ” person, or to speculate 
who that less worthy person may have been. We can judge, 
too, how unlikely it is that all these deliberations among 
intelligent men have failed in such an elementary task as 
ascertaining what a particular class of writers meant by 
their treatises, treatises which, if they were to convince the 
world, should at least have been drawn up in intelligible 
language. 

None the less, one looked to see how far the Modernists 
themselves would accept the Papal account of their system, and 
in this sense it was of interest to find in them a disposition to 
admit its correctness as a statement, even whilst disputing the 
justice of the criticism to which it was subjected. Thus a writer 
in the Zzmes for September 30, 1907, said: “ By far the greater 
part of this lengthy document is occupied with a controversial 
exposition of Modernism from the pen of some subtle scholastic 
unusually well versed in the literature of the subject, which, 
however, he criticizes entirely in the light of his own categories. 
Were this not evident, one would sometimes be tempted to 
think he might be a traitor in the orthodox camp. For the 
picture he draws of ‘ Modernism’ is so seductive to an educated 
mind, and the counterpart he suggests so repellent, as to make 
the Encyclical rather ‘dangerous’ reading for the children of 


the world.” On the other hand, the Programma dei Modernistz, 
which, under the title of the Programme of Modernism, has just 
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appeared in an English form,’ describes this self-same account in 
the Encyclical as “an attempt so deliberate to present Modernist 
views to the public under a false and unfavourable light,” and 
speaks of “the deceptive picture it draws of the Modernist 
as philosopher, believer, theologian, critic, apologist, reformer,” 
as needing to be confronted with “the sincere explanation of 
(their) modest aims and true ideas.” Accordingly this Programme 
of Modernism proceeds to give what it considers to be this 
“sincere explanation.” Curiously, the explanation proves to be 
not in conflict with the account in the Encyclical but a signal 
confirmation of it. 

The Programme writers repudiate the imputation that their 
starting point is in the Kantian limitation of knowledge to 
phenomena. They contend that their philosophical theory,— 
which they modestly call “a very tentative and uncertain 
formulation of various philosophical conclusions” —so far 
from being their starting point,is the terminus to which they 
have been led by the sheer force of their historical criticism ; 
nor will they allow that this philosophical theory to which they 
own is to be identified with that of Kant. Still, if their theory 
differs in some respects from Kant’s, it is clear from their own 
acknowledgments that, at all events, it resembles it in the points 
to which the Pope referred. They “accept that criticism of pure 
reason which Kant and Spencer have made ;” and, distinguishing 
four different orders of knowledge,—‘“ phenomenal, scientific, 
philosophic, religious ”—they say of the third that “ philosophical 
knowledge is the interpretation of the universe according to 
certain inborn categories of the human mind, and having regard 
to the deep-seated, unchanging demands of human action ;” 
and they recognize “that the arguments for the existence of 
God, drawn by scholastic metaphysics from change and move- 
ment, from the finite and contingent nature of things, from the 
degrees of perfection, and from the design and purpose of the 
world, have lost all value now-a-days,” the conceptions on 
which these arguments rest (having) now, owing to the post- 


' On the cover of this translation is a paragraph, apparently by the English 


‘ 


translator, stating that its ‘readers are assigned to the eternal consequences of 
mortal sin.” This is altogether to misrepresent the intentions of the Holy See in 
forbidding the reading of certain books. It is never the way with the Catholic 
Church to leave any adverse arguments unexamined and unrefuted, and, since it is 
impossible to refute what one has not read, there must always be some Catholics 
permitted to read books of this class. What the Holy See does wish to prevent, and 
most reasonably, is the reading of such books by persons insufficiently trained to see 


through their fallacies. 
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Kantian criticism, both of abstract and empirical sciences, lost 
that character of absoluteness which they possessed for the 
medizval Aristotelian.” They hold likewise that “it matters 
little to attain to God through the demonstrations of medizval 
metaphysics, or through the arguments from miracles and 
prophecies, which offend rather than impress the modern mind 
[in which phrase obviously they include their own minds], and 
evade the control of experience ;” and “ persuaded henceforth 
beyond doubt as to the natural conventions that enter into all 
our metaphysical conceptions of the real [they] can no longer 
accept a demonstration of God supported by those ‘ idols of the 
tribe, the Aristotelian conceptions of motion, of causality, of 
contingency, of finality.” But these are just the points of 
philosophical doctrine to which the Encyclical took exception 
as involving the rejection of those fundamental proofs of the 
Divine Existence, as well as of the conception of a duly 
authenticated external revelation, on which the solemn defini- 
tions of Councils, following on sacred writers and Fathers, have 
always insisted. 

It is true these writers claim to have drawn attention to 
another mode of knowledge, able to carry the devout soul across 
the frontier dividing the phenomenal from the real. “ Religious 
knowledge,” they say, “is our actual experience of the Divine 
which works in ourselves and in the whole world,” “and 
breaking down the fictitious barriers raised between thought 
and will by scholastic psychology [they] contrive to give an 
enormous expansion to the region of the knowable, and to show 
that man is able, although by forms of knowledge hitherto little 
appreciated, to attain to those higher realities, the intimate 
apprehension of which augments the value of life and enriches it 
with new possibilities ;”—‘ the needs of our moral life, and that 
experience of the Divine which we possess in the hidden depths 
of our consciousness [issuing] in a special sense of spiritual 
realities which dominates the whole of our ethical existence.” 
But the Encyclical has not concealed the fact that 
Modernists contend for the existence of this other mode of 
knowledge ; on the contrary, it expressly credits them with it. 
“In the religious sentiment,’ it says, when reporting their views, 
“one must recognize a kind of intuition of the heart which puts 
man in immediate contact with the very reality of God, and 
infuses such a persuasion of God's existence and His action 
both within and without man, as to excel greatly any scientific 
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conviction.” And it has even given a long account of this 
religious sentiment and of its working by vital immanence, 
which exactly corresponds with the account given of the same 
in the Programme of Modernism. 

So far, then, we have from the Programme writers themselves 
a testimony that the Pope has not misrepresented them. And 
here we may profitably stop to note more precisely what 
the Pope does censure in their method of vital immanence, 
since these writers show a disposition to confound their 
doctrine of needs and exigencies with one which the Catholic 
Church certainly does not wish to censure. That there is deep- 
rooted in the human heart what has been called the “ fact of 
religion,” in other words, the soul’s sense of its need of God 
(of God, not of the supernatural order); also that this sense of 
need impels men onwards to search for Him, and having found 
Him, or thinking to have found Him, to worship Him ; this is 
what St. Augustine wished to affirm when he cried out, “ Thou 
hast made us for Thyself, and our heart is restless till it rest in 
Thee,” and his words have always been cherished by Catholic 
theologians, and are continually cited by Catholic preachers. 
It is because they are felt to express strikingly an important 
truth, without the recognition of which all proofs that God does 
exist, and that He has such-and-such attributes, would fail to 
evoke a response from the nature of man—man lending an 
attentive ear only to such communications as can interest him. 
Indeed, this sense of need in the human heart goes further, 
and furnishes the premisses for one of the recognized argu- 
ments for the Divine existence, namely, the argument which, 
perceiving that nature is pervaded through and through by a 
principle of rationality, infers that an exigence of this kind 
must have an existent object able to satisfy it. Similarly, the 
orthodox theologians are wont to base an argument on the 
testimony of conscience, and to infer that, inasmuch as 
conscience is ever pressing upon us the claims of the moral 
order as obliging us to heed them, there must be a Supreme 
Being with authority over us, to be capable of imposing the 
obligation. Moreover, these same theologians are wont to 
distinguish two modes of ratiocination by which these (and the 
other) arguments for the existence and nature of God are drawn, 
one direct and spontaneous, which can be, and is, pursued very 
generally and unerringly by simple and unsophisticated minds, 
the other, reflex and philosophical, which can be pursued only 
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by trained minds capable of analyzing and nicely defining the 
stages of their reasoning processes. 

If then the Modernists had been content to take these two 
arguments in this form, and to lay stress on the importance of 
the direct and spontaneous mode of reasoning by which they 
are assimilated by simple minds, we may be sure that the 
Encyclical would not have condemned them on this ground. It 
might indeed have reproached them for their inconsistency in 
accepting here a mode of syllogistic reasoning which they 
reject in the case of the “external arguments,” the alleged 
incapability of the mind to transcend the phenomenal affecting, 
or not affecting, the one case as much as the other. But it 
would have allowed that at least they had retained some 
arguments which were,valid. The truth is, however, that 
Modernism is just as much set here as elsewhere against the 
endeavour to reach the knowledge of God, the chief of all 
“things in themselves,” by a syllogistic process. Its contention 
is that the soul does not zufer the existence and character of 
God, but, by vital immanence, is brought into direct contact with 
Him, through what it calls “ religious experience,” a process in 
which intellect plays only a very humble part, and the will 
with its affections and emotions, in complete disregard of the 
old maxim xzthil volitum nist praecognitum, is the main factor. 
For it is this which the Programme writers, not particularly 
clearly, maintain in the following passages. “Religion is 
shown to be the spontaneous result of irrepressible needs 
of man’s spirit which find satisfaction in the inward and 
emotional experience of the presence of God within us.” 
“Our contemporary idea of the ‘natural light of reason’ 
is quite different from that of scholasticism. It is impossible 
for us to-day to conceive a purely intellectual and speculative 
faculty, immune from all influence of the will and the emotions. 
To the latest psychology, reason seems more and more to be a 
sort of instrument of formulation and definition which human 
nature has instinctively fashioned for itself, and which it uses 
unconsciously in order to arrange, express, and control the 
experiences of the more elementary and universal faculties of will 
and feeling and external sensation.” “From the knowledge of 
itself and its own inward experiences . . . the human spirit in 
its entirety (including reason, will, and feeling) can naturally 
arrive at a living certainty of the existence of God.” 

Whether these sentences convey a definite idea to any class 
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of minds we cannot say; they certainly convey none to ours. 
What is this “inward and emotional expression of the 
presence of God within us”? And what part in it have “will 
and feeling and external sensation”? External sensation can 
surely have none, for it can only reach material bodies, a class 
to which God does not belong. And how can will and feeling (if 
indeed they be different species of acts of the human spirit, and 
not different names for the acts of one and the same affective 
faculty) go out towards an object not yet made known to the 
personality from which they spring? Or is it contended, as 
the depreciatory account given of the reason implies, that this 
will and feeling are knowledge? If so, how can that be? True, 
will and feeling and knowledge all act together, blending into 
one harmonious whole, but so also do sight and hearing; yet 
we do not speak of seeing sounds and hearing colours, for we 
can distinguish if we cannot separate. Ah, yes! it is said, in 
the case of sight and hearing there are distinct organs which 
we can discern and handle ; but we have no warrant for setting 
up the “fictitious barriers between thought and will” which 
scholastics call faculties. Besides, even if there should be 
faculties of this kind to distinguish, at least we must hold that 
this inward experience of the divine presence springs from the 
very roots of the human personality, at a depth when as yet 
it has not branched off into faculties of a departmental kind. 
This contention, however, would appear to be founded on 
a singular confusion of ideas. We find, ourselves, acting 
in various ways, seeing, hearing, loving, hating, understanding 
and willing, and we draw the immediate inference that we have 
the power to act in these ways, and it is this power that we call 
“faculty.” Surely there is no setting up of barriers here, for 
we may indeed say colloquially that the intellect knows or the 
will desires, but it is well understood that this is metonymy, and 
that what knows and desires is the personality in the exercise 
of its powers. Moreover, since this is what the terms mean, to 
say that our inward experience springs from the deep roots of 
the personality, before it divides itself up into departmental 
faculties, is to say that the personality elicits acts which it 
has no power to elicit, or moves without moving in a definite 
direction. If any one will reflect on these points, he will soon 
come to see why the Encyclical should wish to condemn this 
doctrine of the knowledge of God by the working of inward 
and emotional experience; for what it amounts to is setting the 
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whole fabric of Christian doctrine on a basis of the purest 
unreality. 

To return from this digression. Our point was that the 
Programme writers, though protesting that the Encyclical 
misrepresents them, furnish good testimony to the correctness 
of its estimates. That it is correct in describing them as 
accepting the Kantian criticism of the external arguments for 
the divine existence, and again in describing the religious 
sentiment whose “experience” they offer as an improvement 
on these proofs, we may now claim to have shown by extracts 
from their book. And, this established, it is hard to resist the 
conclusion that at least their substitution of the latter mode of 
assurance for the former is due to philosophical presuppositions 
derived from Kantianism. For what else could have induced 
them to take refuge, in their desire still to retain their belief in 
God, in a mode of justifying it so unsubstantial and fallacious ? 
And this, be it observed, is a criticism which, since it applies 
to their “religious sentiment” in itself, applies to it in the entire 
course of its development, and therefore to its alleged power 
to discern in the facts of history “values” of which history 
itself gives no indication. To this extent then the Pope’s 
charge against them that their whole system is dominated by 
philosophical prepossessions would appear to be well-founded. 
In their estimate of the Gospel and Patristic records and 
teaching, considered as pure history, we must believe them 
when they tell us that they are conscious of being guided only 
by the sound principles of historical criticism, to the exclusion 
of all extraneous bias. Still, when we note how strangely 
unfamiliar they show themselves with the Patristic literature, 
and how manifestly a prior? is their estimate of its character ; 
and when we note how their criticism of the Gospels gains all its 
plausibility from what it leaves out of account, and how evidently 
it is borrowed from scholars who start from the presupposition 
that whatever savours of the miraculous must be legendary ; 
we cannot but feel that here too, if unconsciously at all events 
really, these exponents of Modernism are the victims of philoso- 
phical prepossessions. 

Apart, too, from the question of prepossessions, when we 
compare the Modernist version of the Christian creed as given 
in the Encyclical with the version of the same given in the 
Programme of Modernism, the agreement between the two 
completes the evidence from this latter source that the 
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Encyclical has been guilty of no misrepresentation. Here we 
may take as our starting-point the following summary of the 
points the Programme writers propose to themselves to 
establish. 


We shall put together briefly the results of biblical and historical 
criticism ; we shall show how they have simply necessitated a change 
in our conception of inspiration and revelation, and the introduction 
of the conception of religious evolution; how, as regards the New 
Testament, they have necessitated a distinction between the outward 
history and the inward history, between the historical Christ and the 
mystical Christ, the Christ of reason and the Christ of faith ; we shall 
call attention to the undeniable fact that the Catholic tradition (that 
is, the living transmission of the religious spirit liberated by the 
Gospel) has undergone profound evolutions in respect to its theoretical 
formulation, beginning with the Messianic preachings of Christ and 
going to the Hellenistic Fathers of the second century ; thence to the 
anti-Gnostic controversialists; thence to the definitions of the first 
ecumenical councils, to the medizval doctors, to the scholastic 
systematization, and to the Tridentine formulas. And from this we shall 
show how the honest recognition of such an evolution has led us to 
justify our faith by the notion of the permanence of something divine 
in the life of the Church, in virtue whereof every new doctrinal formu 
lation, every new juridical institution (in so far as it more or less 
consciously tends to the preservation of the Gospel spirit) can claim a 
divine origin and a divine maintenance. 


This passage appears to cover fairly well the whole ground 
of the Modernist scheme, but let us single out two funda- 
mental points for further consideration, namely, the distinction 
between “the historical Christ and the mystical Christ,’ and 
the conception of “ religious evolution.” 


From the nature of the Gospels, as determined by criticism [we are 
told] it follows that we must distinguish two elements in them: one 
corresponding to historical reality, the other to the supernatural reality 
of faith. . . . The two elements are for the most part so blended that 
they can be distinguished but not separated. It is certain, however, 
that faith-truth is not always historical truth, but often only historical 
fiction. And, therefore, since it is faith-truth that governs the Gospels 
from beginning to end we must not always expect to find historical 
truth as well. It is found in different measures in different Gospels, 
most of all in Mark, least of all in John. . . . The realities of history 
and of faith are equally objective, but belong to different orders of 
truth—the former to the sensible and natural order, the latter to the 
super-sensible, and supernatural. And for this reason they are the 
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objects of two sorts of knowledge. Historical knowledge can be 
established by means of sensible experience ; which experience, though 
a useful means, is not sufficient for the knowledge of faith which 
postulates a supernatural light. Else faith and historical knowledge 
would be the same thing,—an identification replete with preposterous 


consequences. 





This account the Programme judges to be “so obvious that 
it is truly astonishing to see how the Encyclical denies it,” but 
it all depends on the assumption that faith is not, as the Church 
has always held it to be, a mental assent to truths certified by 
the testimony of a divine external authority, but the hypothetical 
religious sentiment of the Modernist evolving by vital imman- 
ence in the breast of the individual believers. Given the 
former conception of faith, history is all important, for it 
belongs to history to record what the prophet uttered as 
coming from God, and the signs by which his authority was 
attested ; then faith can accept the prophet’s utterances with 
a full assurance. Given the latter conception of faith, history 
can throw little or no light on the validity of the prophet’s 
utterances, and the would-be believer is fain to take refuge in 
some such hypothesis of an inner light, and to be led on to 
that theory of a double Christ which the Programme writers 
explain, in the following passage, just as the Encyclical did for 


them. 


In Himself, Christ is one, but He can be considered as the object 
of history and the object of faith. As man, the person of Jesus and 
His actions were matters of sensible experience, and in this sense He 
belongs to history. As Christ (that is, as united to God in a quite 
unique manner, and as a mediator of revelation and grace between us 
and God), He can only be apprehended by a divine and spiritual 
light ; and in this aspect He belongs not to history but to faith... . 
Another reason for distinguishing between the Christ of history and the 
Christ of faith, is that there are two distinct states or stages in His life. 
First, that of His mortal life, in which He converses with men as men 
do with one another. Then, that of His glorious life beginning with 
His Resurrection, in which He still holds converse with us in a spiritual 
and invisible manner. In the first stage He acted simply as a prophet, 
preparing the Kingdom of God, stirring men up to repentance, and 
teaching them by word and example to live according to God’s will. 


Does this mean, we ask by the way, that He did no more 
during the pre-Resurrection stage of His earthly life, that He 
laid no claims to divinity, that He taught no truths relating to 
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the intimate union between Him and His Father, and no truths 
about the nature of Redemption, or of the Church He was 
founding, of the Sacraments He was instituting, of the future 
life in store for the good and the bad respectively? Does it 
mean that He wrought no miracles, and gave no signs of His 
unique character, other than such as were involved in the 
pre-eminence, among earthly heroes, of His ethical character ? 
It would seem so, for were more recognized as belonging to the 
genuine history of our Lord’s life, more surely would have been 
included in the last sentence of the above passage. Besides, we 
have been warned, in a previous passage, that even in St. Mark, 
the earliest of the Gospels according to these writers, historical 
truth is found indeed “ most of all,” but still not entirely. 

But this instructive passage continues, quite on the lines 
which the Encyclical ascribed to the party : 


In the second (stage), having risen to a new and spiritual life, He 
imparts to us His own Spirit; that is, He lives His own life in us, not 
only in each singly, but in the Church collectively, thus leading us to 
share already, and in germ, the higher life of the world to come. In 
this life of Christ in us, manifested internally by the communication to 
us of His holy Spirit, and externally by our fulfilment of His Command 
ments, stands the whole essence of Christianity. . . . A different sort 
of existence demands a different faculty of apprehension; the mortal 
life of Christ, as evident to the senses, is an object of history; His 
spiritual life in the faithful and in the Church can only be known—at 
least in its entirety and its inward nature—by means of the experiences 
of faith. But this second kind of life can also be represented under an 
historical form, and this gives rise not only to a distinction, but to a 
separation between the historical Christ and the Christ of faith. The 
supernatural life of Christ has expressed itself outwardly in conformity 
with outer circumstances, and has thus gradually given birth to 
permanent ecclesiastical institutions. Now, the Evangelists, in ordet 
better to signify the dependence of these institutions on the Spirit of 
Christ, ever living in the Church, have thrown their origin back into 
the very history of the mortal life of Christ. And in so doing, they 
act with even more right than the authors of the Pentateuch, who refer 
all Jewish laws and institutions back to the days of Moses. And, 
therefore, criticism does well to distinguish what is history proper from 
what is merely an historical form of representing those supernatural 
facts which the Church’s faith has brought forth. 


The latter part of this passage introduces us to the 
Modernist conception of the evolution of dogma. This 
evolution, it appears, is born of the endeavour to represent 
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under historical and theological forms the supernatural life of 
the risen Christ in the hearts of the faithful. The process began 


at once. 


Take, for example, the institution of the free and universal Church 
—independent, that is, of the bondage of the law and of the Jewish 
nationality. Such a Church came into existence very gradually after 
the Resurrection of Christ. It was Paul more than any other who 
helped to found the Catholic Church. But even the Evangelists tend, 
each in his own way and degree, to ascribe its foundations to the 
historical Christ. This tendency is but faint in Mark, much more 
pronounced in Luke, and most of all in Matthew, who puts the 
institution of the Church into the lips of the risen Christ, and makes 
the earthly Christ foretell the universality of an external institution of 
its own, analogous to the Jewish Church. But the process culminates 
in St. John, where Christianity is represented as being, already in the 
lifetime of Jesus, a religion of its own nature universal, a worship in 
spirit and in truth, perfectly distinct and separate from Judaism. 


The history of the conception of Christ's personality affords 
another example of this evolutionary process. 


As the supernatural life of Christ in the faithful and in the Church 
has been clothed in an historical form which has given birth to what 
we might somewhat loosely call the Christ of legend, so the same life 
has been submitted to a doctrinal elaboration or explanation which has 
given birth to the Christ of theology or dogma. Christ imparts to us 
His Spirit, and therewith a divine life. What then are the bonds that 
unite Him to God? In what way does He so possess that spirit as 
to be able to impart it to us? This is the fundamental problem from 
which all Christian theology has sprung. First an explanation was 
sought in the notion of the Jewish Messiah corrected by the facts of 
Christian history. The Messiah was not to be an earthly king, as the 
Jews imagined, but a heavenly king entering into his glory through 
suffering. . . . In the theology of St. Paul we already find a heavenly 
existence, anterior to His earthly existence, ascribed to Christ. 

In the Fourth Gospel and in the Epistle to the Hebrews we are carried 
a step farther. The Son of God, pre-existing before His appearance on 
earth, comes to be identified with the Word of God, with Philo’s 
“second God,” with St. John’s “God the only-begotten,” with the 
Epistle to the Hebrews’ “‘radiance of His glory and express image of 
His substance. . . .” All these various successive and sometimes over 
lapping conceptions were evidently elaborated to explain that one fact of 
which Christian faith has continual and ever new experience, namely 
that Christ lives in us, and that it is He who baptizes with the Holy 


Ghost. 
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These writers go on to exemplify the further stages through 
which they conceive the evolutionary process to have passed, 
all along the course of ecclesiastical history. The elaboration, 
they tell us, “affected most especially those doctrines that 
afterwards [only afterwards] became fundamental for Catholicism 
—the Trinitarian and Christological dogmas and the organi- 
zation of the Church.” Our Lord’s personal outlook, they 
consider, was bounded by the Parusia, or Second Coming, 
which He imagined to be imminent. When the unfolding of 
events showed this imagination to have been baseless, it became 
necessary for His followers to organize themselves, and, the 
charismatic hierarchy of the first period failing, to develop an 
official and monarchical hierarchy. ‘“ The continual exaltation of 
Christ in the esteem and affection of His followers,” and “the 
various formulas invented to express His supernatural dignity 
according to the philosophical and theological language of the 
converted nations, combined with the sudden elaboration of 
certain Hebrew conceptions recast and catholicized by St. Paul,” 
gradually changed the simple faith of the disciples into the 
doctrine that He was pre-eminently the Son of God. And 
side by side with this progressive exaltation of Christ was the 
development of the idea of the Holy Spirit. The “startling 
manifestations of a supernatural energy, which, as always in 
the beginning of any new religious upheaval, took place in the 
early Christian communities,” were spontaneously referred to 
the Spirit of Jahveh. And then it became necessary to conceive 
of the relationship between the Father, the Son who gave the 
Spirit, and the Spirit Himself, the author of all these mani- 
festations ; whilst the transference of Christianity to Greek soil, 
where parentage between gods and heroes was a common belief, 
“opened the road to the notion of a unique relation between 
Christ and the Father, and even of an identity of nature”—the 
corresponding unique relation and identity of nature between 
the First two Persons and the Third being, we suppose, though 
this is not said, divined by a similar process. 

Meanwhile “the Church, pushed by historical events into 
the office of guide and controller of the peoples of the West, 
so strangely intermixed after the barbaric invasion, soon felt 
a need of new methods of propaganda and government.” 
“ A society reduced to intellectual chaos looked to her not only 
for religious instruction but also for the rudiments of philo- 
sophical and scientific education. And so by the time of the 
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Middle Ages she succeeded in elaborating a philosophy which 
might serve as a preparation for dogma, and an instrument of 
intellectual and even moral discipline in every department of 
life.” What this somewhat obscure sentence means is that by the 
time specified the theologians, in their ignorance of history, had 
fallen into the error of supposing that the Creed of the Church, 
as it existed in their own time, consisted of a body of religious 
truths originally communicated to her, either in themselves or 
in the principles of which they were but the logical expansion, 
by our Lord Jesus Christ Himself, in the days of His life on 
earth; and that they had fallen into the further error of 
assuming that truths, thus certified as truths, must be such 
absolutely and for all time, and necessarily consistent with all 
other ascertained truths of whatever order. Hence, they 
considered themselves entitled to elaborate out of all this 
doctrinal material a compact and harmonious doctrinal system 
which the rulers of the Church would be safe in incorporating 
into their decrees and definitions, and enforcing by authority on 
the acceptance of all under pain of forfeiture of Communion. 
It is this system, and this mode of regarding the truths of the 
Catholic Faith, which the Modernists have chiefly in view when 
they complain of the Church authorities for clinging so 
tenaciously to “scholasticism.” And it is most important 
that the fact should be understood; lest, misled by so novel 
and unexpected an employment of a well-known term, people 
should suppose, as many are now doing, that when the 
Modernists blame the Holy See for its “scholasticism,” they 
are blaming it for enforcing a particular theory of the constitu- 
tion of matter, or a method of syllogistic reasoning, or an 
epistemological doctrine of objective realism. Of these, the 
first point does not enter into the present controversy. The 
other two undoubtedly do, especially the latter of them. But, 
most of all, when they charge the Church with an impenitent 
scholasticism, they have in view this doctrine, that she is in 
possession of a body of absolute truths, certified by the authority 
of Jesus Christ during His earthly life, and capable of being 
embodied in authoritative decrees, and imposed on the con- 
sciences of the faithful. In short, what they mean by the 
scholasticism which they hold to be so discredited, is just what 
the rest of us mean by Catholicism, the Catholicism which is 
taught in our school-rooms, and from our pulpits, quite 
as much as in our ecclesiastical seminaries, and is the 
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foundation on which we all understand our spiritual lives to 
be based. 

Probably the quotations from the Programme of Modernism 
already given in this article will have sufficed to show that 
we are not misrepresenting these writers when we credit them 


“ 


with using the term “scholasticism” in this sense. But to make 
so important a matter perfectly clear we may bring together 
a further collection of passages from the work before us, which, 
when studied together, show unmistakably, by the ideas they 
attach to the term, and the features of the system they oppose 


to it, what it is they mean by “scholasticism.” 


Undoubtedly a crisis has arisen in the very centre of Catholic 
thought—a crisis that affects no one particular dogma, but extends to 
the whole general attitude to be taken as to the traditional idea of 
revelation and of the supernatural, and as to the whole complexus of 
data presented to us by Catholicism. One who sets out with the idea 
that Christianity and its scholastic interpretation are one and the same 
thing, may well see in Modernism, which is essentially critical and 
anti-scholastic, a very grave danger to the integrity of the Christian 
tradition. 

The Church, at the beginning of the medievai philosophical con 
troversies, turned with sympathy to the realistic logic—although 
rejecting the metaphysics—of Aristotle, finding therein the most 
effectual formulation of a mental attitude towards reality in harmony 
with the requirements of the absolutist conception of religion and those 
of a theocratic use of moral and political power. 

It was inevitable scholasticism . . . should fall to pieces as soon as 
its presupposition of a mechanical revelation, petrified in the moment 
of its instantaneous completion, was found to be based on biblical and 
patristic texts accepted without any sense of critical discernment. 
Modernism has been born and matured by the need of meeting this 
lamentable crisis. 

A prepossession of this kind [e., that the Church was an institution 
apart, growing according to laws of its own], joined with the notion of 
revelation as being before all a communication of unchangeable abstract 
propositions, led to another assumption, namely, that the dogmatic 
affirmations, which gradually became part of the inherited intellectual 
explanation of faith, as well as the external forms progressively assumed 
by the ecclesiastical organization, existed, at least implicitly, from the 
very beginning in the preaching of Jesus, in the faith of the first 
Christians, and in the teaching of the first Fathers. Historical criticism 
has purged our minds inexorably of these prepossessions. 

The conclusions | of a sound historical method] are simply disastrous 
to the old theological positions. Instead of finding from the first at 
least the germs of those dogmatic affirmations formulated by Church 
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authority in the course of ages, we have found a sort of religion which 
was originally formless and undogmatic, and which came gradually to 
develop in the direction of definite forms of thought and ritual, owing 
to the requirements of general intercourse and to the need of giving 
abstract expression to the principles which should shape the religious 
activity of the faithful. 

The dogmas shaped by the abstract formulation of Christian 
experience, the Church organized by the needs of the community of 
the faithful, the sacraments sprung from the need of attaching to 
external symbols the remembrance of the work of redemption, and of 
sharing its immortal fruits by means suited to man’s double nature of 
sense and spirit—all these seem to us indispensable for the uniting 
together of souls in one and the same religious life. 


This brief outline, though inadequate, may serve to show 
that the Programme of Modernism, though bent on proving 
that the system has been misrepresented, proves in reality that 
it has been justly estimated by the Encyclical. Other witnesses 
to the same effect could be, and probably will be, gathered 
from the writings of the party, and one is before the English 
public just now, for Mr. Corrance’s “ Vindication of Modernism” 
in the February number of 7he Nineteenth Century and After, is 
cast quite in the same mould as the Programme of Modernism. 
Still it is satisfactory to have the justice of the Papal estimate 
attested by a pronouncement which appears to regard itself as 
a quasi-official manifesto of the party. 

Assuming that this is the system which they advocate, with 
what reason do these Modernists complain that the Encyclical 
condemns it? Can anything be imagined more radically and 
vitally opposed to the system of the Catholic Church? They 
themselves acknowledge that its advent has caused “a crisis 
in the very centre of Catholic thought, a crisis that affects no 
one particular dogma, but extends to the whole general attitude 
to be taken as to the traditional idea of revelation and of the 
supernatural, and as to the whole complexus of data presented 
to us by Catholicism ;” and we cannot but agree that to this 
extent they are perfectly right. On what grounds then can 
the rulers of the Catholic Church be expected to tolerate, still 
less to take over, such a revolutionary system? They reply 
that it is because she has no alternative, the results of modern 
science, philosophy, and criticism, rendering the reconstruction 
inevitable. “It is not our fault,” they plead, “that the philo- 
sophy of science has, on its part, demonstrated how much of 
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convention there is in every science; or if psychological 
analysis, in its turn, has shown the subjective and personal 
elements which contribute to the formation of abstract know- 
ledge.” And “how is it possible to revive such a mode of 
apologetic [as that of scholasticism, z¢., of traditional Catho- 
licism] now that criticism has, without any sort of prepossessions, 
reconstructed the whole story of the evolution of Christianity, 
with all its successive stages and varieties of expression?” 
Well, if they judge thus of the achievements of modern philo- 
sophy and criticism, and are convinced that their judgment is in 
accordance with the facts, they must abide by it. But does it 
follow that the Catholic Church, the ecclesia docens, is to meet 
them on this new ground, though at the cost of renouncing her 
whole past and the principles by which it has been governed ? 
Must she, who has always maintained the validity of the 
arguments from causality and their indispensability as the basis 
of her Motives of Credibility, now confess that in this she was 
wrong, and that in fact these arguments are valueless? Must 
she who has always claimed to be in the fullest sense a Church 
able to draw her credentials from the Gospel history, now 
acknowledge that in that history she has no supports, and that 
her true credentials are to be sought in a mode of knowledge 
speciously styled “ faith,” which, when stripped of its verbal 
disguise, proves to be nothing better than unwarranted assump- 
tion? Must she after all these centuries confess that she has 
been wrong in her definition of faith, in her conception of the 
immutability of her doctrines; that she has been wrong in 
accounting herself to have received from our Lord Jesus Christ, 
along with the gift of infallibility, an authority over her children, 
which it now turns out has come to her from those children 
themselves, and is revocable at their pleasure? And must she, 
who has always taught that she is no organ of fresh revelations 
but only the guardian of revelations given and completed by our 
Lord Jesus Christ in the days of His earthly life, now confess 
that in fact what she received from Him was but a tiny nucleus 
of truth, and that she herself is the organ of a never-ceasing 
flow of fresh revelations, in correction of the inaccuracies of those 
which have preceded ? 

Surely, were it true, as we are assured by these people, that 
the judgment of modern philosophy and criticism has decided 
so completely against the hitherto prevailing attitude of the 
Catholic Church towards all these questions, and that this 
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judgment is manifestly and indisputably the judgment of truth, 
it would be more honest in those who represent the Catholic 
Church, as its rulers and adherents, to acknowledge candidly that 
she was now found out and discredited, and must be allowed 
by all right-thinking minds to pass into the lumber-room of 
exploded fancies. And, surely, if the Catholics themselves 
hesitated to take this course whilst yet acknowledging the 
validity of the Modernist conclusions, the outer world would 
quickly drive them into it, by the sheer force of ridicule, for 
no other force would be needed. 

Happily, however, for the mass of us, this painful crisis has 
not arisen, and is not likely to arise. For motives which cannot 
be set forth here, we feel that we can trust the Church which has 
triumphed over so many previous intellectual assaults of the 
same sort, and this is our chief ground for disregarding the 
Modernist appeal. But those of us who are able to judge, 
and who know something of the facts of Gospel and Patristic 
history and teaching, are also influenced by the knowledge that 
there is a vast deal more to say for the traditional interpretation 
than the Programme of Modernism allows its readers to see. 

S. F. S. 
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The [llodernists of the Thirteenth Century. 


As we all know, there is nothing to which our Modernists 
more loudly appeal in justification of their position than the 
demands of criticism, of which it might almost be supposed 
that they claim a monopoly; but when, in their anxiety to 
make some point which shall discredit the Encyclical directed 
against them, they deal with positive matters of fact, it frequently 
happens that their practice is by no means such as their declara- 
tions might lead us to expect, and that very little examination 
of the subject they discuss altogether changes its aspect. 

What, for instance, has been more confidently asserted, than 
that in the thirteenth century the scholastic philosophy itself, 
which the Church now adopts and eulogizes, was, on its first 
appearance, vehemently denounced by the reigning Pope, 
Gregory IX., who condemned its pioneers even as _ the 
Modernists are condemned to-day? Thus, M. Francis Charmes, 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes,' declares that a passage in the 
Encyclical has thrown him into a kind of historic reverie, that, 
namely, in which is cited a letter of the Pope to the Theologians 
of the University of Paris. Some of these, says the Pontiff, 
commit the error of subordinating the truths of religion to the 
teachings of human philosophy, allowing themselves to be 
seduced by strange and fantastic doctrines. But what, asks 
M. Charmes, was the human philosophy in question? No other 
than that of Aristotle, which St. Thomas was presently to adopt, 
and bring to so much honour. Such an example, he concludes, 
authorizes us to appeal from the Pope to the Pope himself, for 
he supposes, not quite accurately, that Gregory a few years later 
withdrew his own prohibition, while his successors did much 
more to confirm its ascendency. 

It was fortunate that such a statement of the case, 
concerning which very few persons can be expected to have 
' October 1, 1907. 
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much knowledge of their own, should have obtained the 
publicity afforded by so famous a review, for it has elicited 
various very instructive studies of the question in Catholic 
magazines,! and in view of these it is not easy to understand 
how the facts can be supposed to bear out the story told by 
M. Charmes, or the moral he would draw from it. 

It is not, indeed, to be denied that in the early thirteenth 
century the philosophy of Aristotle was regarded by the pastors 
of the Church with grave suspicion, nor that various prohibitions 
were directed against teaching it at Paris. In 1210 the Council 
of Sens, assembled at Paris, forbade the works of Aristotle to be 
taught there, either publicly or privately. In 1215 the Papal 
Legate, Robert de Courcon, renewed the prohibition for the 
works of the same philosopher, his Logzc alone excepted. In 
1228 Gregory IX. addressed a document to the Theological 
Faculty of Paris, in which he confirmed the Legate’s decree. 
Again, in 1231, speaking to the University authorities in 
general, he repeated the prohibition, at least until the works 
in question had been duly examined and corrected. 

Such are the indisputable facts. It remains to inquire how 
far the action thus taken can be said to amount to a total 
prohibition of the doctrines of Aristotle similar to that now 
directed against those of our Modernists. 

Various writers have argued, in the first place, that the pro- 
hibition was limited to the use of Aristotle as a text-book, 
whether in public or in private, so as to invest his works with 
an official sanction in the University, and did not forbid 
students to make themselves acquainted with his teachings 
for themselves, and that although no limit of time is named in the 
decrees themselves as we have them, the prohibition is stated 
by contemporary chroniclers to have been for three years only.” 
But of such pleas no great account can be made. 

But, which is unquestionably important, the said prohibition 
was explicitly limited to the University of Parts, where, as the 
Pope expressly states, it was made necessary “for certain reasons.” 
That it did not imply a universal condemnation of the works 


1 Bulletin de Littérature Ecclesiastique, ‘* Autour de YEncyclique” (Jacques 
Baylac), November, 1907, and January, 1908 ; Xevue pratique d’ Apologétique, ** Sur 
les condemnations d’Aristote et de S. Thomas au XIIIe Siécle” (R. Simeterre), 
1 January, 1908; tudes, ‘*Scolastiques et Modernistes” (Lucien Roure) 
5 February, 1908. See also ‘‘ Fata Aristotelis,” by Rev. C. Dessoulavy, in THE 
MonTH, October, 1905. 

2 Vid. Revue pratique, January 1, 1908, p. 507. 
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so prescribed is manifest, for in 1229 the nascent University of 
Toulouse, which was equally under Papal control, issuing an 
appeal to scholars, put forward as a special inducement to them 
to frequent its schools that they would there be able properly 
to acquaint themselves with works prohibited at Paris.! 

It thus appears clear that the scope of the Papal decree on 
this occasion was merely disciplinary, and regarded particular 
circumstances of the time, nor is it difficult to discover of what 
character these were. 

Till the close of the twelfth century, Latin Christendom 
knew nothing of the works of Aristotle, except the Logic. 
When at this epoch they were introduced to Western Europe 
it was through Latin translations made from the Arabic and 
accompanied by Saracenic commentaries, in particular those 
of Averroes, which were pantheistic. In some cases the works 
of the Greek philosopher had actually passed through versions 
in as many as four tongues—from the original to Syriac, thence 
to Arabic, to Hebrew, and to a dialect of Spanish, such as the 
Catalan,—before being rendered into medizval Latin. 

All this might reasonably be held to necessitate great 
caution in assigning to such works any paramount authority 
in the schools, and it is evident that the influence of the Arab 
commentators was specially regarded with suspicion. But 
the real danger which the Pope apprehended lay deeper, and 
has a more direct bearing on burning questions of the present 
day. 

In spite of what we frequently find assumed as a matter of 
course, the thirteenth century was a period of extraordinary 
mental activity and inquisitiveness, for which the discovery of 
Aristotle seemed to mark a new era. Rushing at once to 
extremes, as men in all ages have been prone, many fancied 
that, armed with his philosophy, they were in a position to 
sound all depths of knowledge, human and divine, even as in our 
day it is widely supposed that all mysteries are solved by the 
magic principle of Evolution. Numbers of the more ardent 
spirits got out of hand in consequence, and began to champion 
systems of their own, which they declared to be alone 
scientific, but which were plainly inconsistent with the very 


1 ** Libros naturales qui fuerunt Parisius prohibiti, poterunt illic audire qui volunt 


naturae sinum medullitus perscrutari.” It is to be observed that at this period the 
philosophical works of Aristotle, including the Metaphysics, were included under 


the designation of natural philosophy. 
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foundations of Christianity. That to which Pope Gregory IX 
chiefly opposed himself, was precisely the same as what Pius X. 
has recently denounced, namely, the principle that theology is 
to be subordinated to philosophy, revealed truth to natural 
science. What reason is impotent to discover, it is equally 
powerless to alter, and however brilliant may be the achieve- 
ments of man’s intellect, within its own proper sphere, it can 
never penetrate into that the secrets of which can be known 
to us only by direct revelation from God Himself. 

It was precisely because of the inclination manifested to 
ignore these first principles, more especially in the restless and 
turbulent schools of Paris, that Gregory IX. felt compelled to act, 
if he were not to see grave errors multiply such as those already 
introduced by David of Dinant, and Amaury of Chartres. That 
such was his object he expressly declared. In the documents 
addressed to the University, wherein the name of Aristotle is not 
found, he reproves the Theologians for setting too much store 
by human knowledge,’ and warns them not to turn the spoils 
of the Egyptians into shackles fatal to their own liberty. 

It must not be forgotten that quite apart from the commen- 
taries of the Arabs, which naturally appeared particularly 
dangerous, Aristotle himself, until he had been broken to the 
service of Christianity by Albertus Magnus and Aquinas, was 
singularly unsuited to the office which some would have 
assigned him, as if he were something more than a Father 
of the Church. Great man and profound thinker though he 
were, he was nevertheless a pagan, and of necessity his 
teaching was inadequate or even worse in regard of whatever 
in the realm of knowledge is most momentous. Even as to 
the existence of God, he has nothing really satisfactory to 
impart, and still less as to Creation, Providence, and the 
immortality of the soul. 

Such were the circumstances. As Cardinal Newman 
writes :? 


The medizval schools were the arena of as critical a struggle between 
truth and error as Christianity has ever endured, and the philosophy 
which bears their name carried its supremacy by means of a succession 
of victories in the cause of the Church. Scarcely had Universities 
risen into popularity, when they were found to be infected with the 


1 **Profecto scientiae naturalium plus debito insistentes . . . fidem conantur 
plus debito ratione astruere naturali.” 
2 Idea of a University (Ed. 1905), p. 383. 
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most subtle and fatal forms of unbelief; and the heresies of the East 
germinated in the West of Europe and in Catholic lecture-rooms with a 
mysterious vigour upon which history throws little light. The questions 
raised were as deep as any in theology ; the Being and Essence of the 
Almighty were the main subjects of the disputations, and Aristotle was 
introduced to the ecclesiastical youth as a teacher of Pantheism. 
Saracenic expositions of the great philosopher were in vogue. . . 
The acutest intellects became sceptics and misbelievers. . . . It is 
said that in the community at large men had a vague suspicion and 
mistrust of each other’s belief in Revelation. . . . The University of 
Paris was obliged to limit the number of its doctors in theology to as 
few as eight, from misgivings about the orthodoxy of its divines 
generally. 

And elsewhere,' describing the same period, he dwells 
especially upon the conduct of the Church in presence of 
dangers so alarming, speaking thus : 

This is the very age of Universities ; it is the classical period of the 
schoolmen ; it is the splendid and palmary instance of the wise policy 
and large liberality of the Church, as regards philosophical inquiry. 
If there ever was a time when the intellect went wild, and had a 
licentious revel, it was at the date I speak of. When was there ever 
a more curious, more meddling, bolder, keener, more penetrating, 
more rationalistic exercise of the reason, than at that time? What 
class of questions did that subtle, metaphysical spirit not scrutinize ? 
What premiss was allowed without examination? What principle was 
not traced to its first origin—exhibited in its most naked shape? 
What whole was not analyzed? What complex idea was not elaborately 
traced out, and, as it were, finely painted for the contemplation of the 
mind, till it was spread out in all its minutest portions as perfectly and 
delicately as a frog’s foot shows under the intense scrutiny of the 
microscope? Well, here was something which came somewhat nearer 
to Theology than physical research comes; Aristotle was a somewhat 
more serious foe then, beyond all mistake, than Bacon has been since. 
Did the Church take a high hand with philosophy then? No, not 
though that philosophy was metaphysical. It was a time when she had 
the temporal power, and could have exterminated the spirit of inquiry 
with fire and sword; but she determined to put it down by argument. 
She said, ‘‘ Two can play at that, and my argument is the better.” She 
sent her controversialists into the philosophical arena. It was the 
Dominican and Franciscan doctors, the greatest of them being 
St. Thomas, who in those medizval Universities fought the battle of 
Revelation with the weapons of heathenism. 


It thus becomes evident that there is a closer resemblance 
between the condemnation of Aristotelians in the thirteenth 
1 Joid. p. 469. 
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century, and that of Modernists in the twentieth, than such 
writers as M. Charmes appear to discern. In each case the 
grounds of condemnation are the same, namely, the subjection 
of revealed doctrines to the criterion of purely natural reasor 
or science. As the writer in the Etudes observes, the parallelism 
between the two systems is even startling, for at a later period 
in the century than that we have been considering (1377), the 
controversy still continuing, Pope John XXI. stigmatized 
amongst the errors of Ais Modernists, “They say that some 
things are true in philosophy, which are not true according to 
Catholic Faith: as if there were two truths, contrary to each 
other,”! which sounds extraordinarily like an echo or reflection 
of something more recent by seven centuries. 
J. G. 


De [laistre and Anglicanism. 


Whatever eise the progress of education has effected, it 
certainly has not succeeded in making those who indulge in 
the habit of quotation give themselves trouble to make sure 
that they quote aright. It is, in fact, not very easy to find any, 
save the more trite and stereotyped phrases, which are correctly 
reproduced, while some which are constantly repeated—like 
“credo guia tmposstbile”—are invariably wrong. 

In the Church Times of February 14th, the able writer who, 
under the title of “ The Wayfarer,” contributes a weekly article 
which is one of the chief attractions of the paper, mentions “ the 
well-known prophecy of Joseph de Maistre,” upon which, he tells 
us, the Abbé Portal recently founded a lecture, whereat he 
himself assisted, and which, as he adds, “ Some of us in England 
are inclined to enjoy with a sort of smug satisfaction.” He 
cites the Count’s words, as in the original French, thus: 


Si jamais les Chrétiens se rapprochent, comme tout les y invite, il 
semble que la motion doive partir de l’Eglise d’Angleterre. 

It might well appear that, even as it stands, this version 
should suggest the advisability of consulting the original ; and 
if this be done, it is found that the well-known prophecy has 
clearly been on its travels, of which it bears unmistakable traces. 
In particular, it has dropped on the way an integral and all- 
important portion of itself, which would certainly not conduce 


1 <*Dicunt enim ea esse vera secundum philosophiam, sed non secundum fidem 


catholicam, quasi sint duae contrariae veritates,” 
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to the sentiment of smug satisfaction whereof we have heard. 
What de Maistre dd say was this: 


Tout semble démontrer que les Anglais sont destinés 4 donner le 
branle au grand mouvement religieux qui se prépare, et qui sera une 
époque sacrée dans les fastes du genre humain. Pour arriver les 
premiers 4 la lumitre parmi tous ceux qui l’ont abjurée, ils ont deux 
avantages inappréciables, et dont ils se doutent peu: c’est que, par la 
plus hereuse des contradictions, leur systéme religieux se trouve a la 
fois, et le plus évidemment faux, et le plus évidemment prés de la 


verite. 
J. G. 


Simple Bible Teaching. 


Never surely has the blighting effect of catch-phrases on 
the human intelligence been more strikingly illustrated than 
in the course of our prolonged education controversy. Many 
are the half-truths, “ever the worst of lies” which, crystallized 
into crisp formulae, are bandied to and fro, till the principles of 
a simple question have become wofully confused. For instance, 
the cry, “No tests for teachers,” implies that teachers are 
simply servants of the State and denies their primary and 
essential character as representatives of the parents. Another 
alliterative shibboleth, “Rome on the Rates,” is Dr. Clifford's 
device for obscuring the fact that Catholics pay for the education 
they demand. “Popular Control,” again, insinuates that under 
the present voluntary system the control of the rate-payers is 
not ample and effective. And, once more, that convenient 
abstraction itself, the State, which is merely Anglican, Catholic, 
Nonconformist, Jew, &c., viewed collectively, is assumed to 
possess qualities and to feel desires which are vehemently 
repudiated by its various component parts. But of all the 
parrot-cries invented to replace thought and to darken counsel, 
the most prevalent at present and the most utterly foolish is 
“simple Bible teaching.” In spite of the fact that, from its 
very constitution, the Bible is the one book in the world least 
fitted to be a primer, not only the Nonconformists but a large 
number of Anglicans also—Bishops, Deans, University Professors, 
and the like—advocate its employment as the only means of 
obtaining educational peace. In all other departments care is 
taken to systematize as much as possible the knowledge 
presented to the youthful mind, exhibiting its underlying 
1 Du Pape, Conclusion. 
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principles and tracing their development and mutual relations. 
But, in the most important study of all, that sound and rational 
procedure must be avoided, or else—we shall be teaching a creed! 
Here perhaps we find the motive that explains why so many 
presumably sane men should unite in support of a manifest 
absurdity. They realize that religion is a necessary element 
in all true education, but still they are unwilling to further each 
other’s contradictory notions of religion. Hence the problem— 
how to teach religion without dogma—and the desperate 
advocacy of simple Bible teaching as its solution. “We believe 
that the Bible contains all that is necessary for salvation, 
therefore, let us all agree to teach the Bible.” And, shutting 
their eyes to the necessary implications of the system of simple 
Bible teaching and to their divergent views on the matter, they 
do agree. But facts are too strong for them: simple Bible 
teaching proves to be nothing but denominationalism in disguise: 
the Bible cannot be made the medium of an “ exclusively ethical, 
historical, and literary” training such as the National Union of 
Free Churches desiderated. Hear the Bishop of Carlisle, one of 
a recent deputation to the Prime Minister in support of simple 
Bible teaching. 

For more than thirty years the plan of simple Bible teaching has 
worked well and proved itself Christian in practice and effect [#.e., has 
really been denominationalism]. Hundreds of thousands of our poorest 
children have thus been taught of Christ by earnest Christian teachers, 
who otherwise would never have heard of Him at all. . .. Is it not 
better and truer to teach Christianity in the words in which our Lord 
and His Apostles taught it than in any other less inspired form of 
words ?! 

But, it will be said, this teaching of the dogmatic utterances 
of our Lord and His Apostles cannot be accepted by the 
advocates of the merely “ethical, historical, and literary” 
tuition before-mentioned. Alas for human consistency! it is. 
Dr. Clifford, who, in January, 1907, admitted, in reply to Dean 
Wace, of Canterbury, that “a knowledge of the best literature, 
the most vital and vitalizing history, the loftiest ethic the world 
contains” did not include so fundamental a dogma as the 
Divinity of Christ,? the same Dr. Clifford, in January, 1908, 
says: 

To me “simple Bible teaching” cannot well mean anything else 
than “Christian instruction” or ‘Christian teaching.” I have always 


| Letter to the 7imes, January 28, 1908. * v. Tablet, January 19, 1907, p. 114. 
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thought that the facts of the Gospels were “Christian.” They give 
us the “history” of the Founder of Christianity, and in my judgment 
speak for Him better than any and all of the “creeds.” And if the 
“ethics” of the New Testament are not “Christian” what shall we 
call them? They surely owe their distinctive superiority and sanction 
to Christ Jesus Himself. Is it possible then that they can be taught 
by honest and capable teachers without imparting “specially Christian 
teaching” ?! 

Now that Dr. Clifford has so eloquently and so thoroughly 
destroyed the ambiguity and vagueness of the formula “simple 
Bible teaching,” and taken his stand so uncompromisingly 
amongst the denominationalists, we trust he will no longer 
seek to thrust his own particular view of what constitutes 
“specifically Christian teaching” on the children of his 
neighbours. J. K 


‘Trust the Teachers.”’ 

In the letter quoted in the above passage the Protestant 
Bishop of Carlisle pleads for confidence in the elementary 
teachers to supply or correct whatever may be amiss in legisla- 
tive enactments concerning religious education. 


We hear too much [he cries] about tests for teachers, too little 
about trust in teachers. In our teachers of every grade we have a vast 
host of earnest Christian men and women, devoted to the training of 
children, and loving them with a deep, tender Christian love. 

Let us cease to suspect our teachers, and learn to confide in them. 

This, with all respect to the worthy Bishop, is mere empty 
rhetoric. He advises a course in regard to the eternal interests 
of the children’s souls which he would be very far from taking 
were his own bodily health or worldly possessions in question. 
To secure these latter interests he would carefully scrutinize the 
credentials of the doctor or lawyer he employed: he would 
confide in them only so far as they had proved themselves 
worthy of confidence. Can he blame earnest Christian parents 
if they call for similar evidence of fitness on the part of the 
religious instructors of their children? Protestant school- 
teachers may be all he says, though we seem to recollect that 
not so very long ago a large number of teachers under the 
London School Board, who were certainly not Catholics, 
protested against being compelled to teach the Divinity of our 
Lord. But the matter of religion is too serious for uncertainty. 


1 Letter to the 7imes, January 7, 1908. 
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We do not trust the teachers in regard to their secular accom- 
plishments ; they are examined and tested and inspected. In 
the most important subject of all, are Christians to take their 
fitness for granted ? J. K. 


A Saint averse to Celibacy. 


Dr. H. C. Lea, the author of the History of the Inquisition, 
of the History of Confession and Indulgences, and of various 
other works whose tendency may without difficulty be inferred 
from their titles, has recently published a third and revised 
edition in two volumes of his History of Sacerdotal Celibacy. 
It does not seem needful to discuss here Dr. Lea’s claims to 
be considered a serious historian. The present writer upon 
many other occasions has expressed, and as he conceives fully 
justified, his opinion of the American scholar’s bias and reckless 
inaccuracy. But an example of this last defect in an especially 
aggravated form, which has caught our eye in turning over the 
leaves of this revised edition of the History of Celibacy, seems 
worthy of a word of comment. Perhaps the most striking 
feature in the long development of the celibacy controversy is 
the fact that throughout the ages the opinion of almost all men 
remarkable for their personal holiness, intelligence, or zeal in 
the cause of religion, has been strongly expressed in opposition 
to any relaxation of the present law of chastity for the priest- 
hood. It is therefore somewhat startling to find a heading 
conspicuously printed in Dr. Lea’s Table of Contents, to the 
effect that in the tenth century sacerdotal marriage was 
“‘defended by St. Ulric of Augsburg.” Turning to the corre- 
sponding page in the text, we find the following statement, 
which is introduced after an account of the efforts made about 
the year 952 in Germany to prevent clerical concubinage. 

This stringent legislation of course proved utterly nugatory, but 
futile as it was, it yet awakened considerable opposition. St. Ulric, in 
whose episcopal town of Augsburg the council was held, addressed a 
long epistle to the Pope, remonstrating against his efforts to enforce the 
rule of celibacy, and arguing the question, temperately but forcibly, 
on the grounds both of scriptural authority and of expediency. He 
pointed out how much more obnoxious to Divine wrath were the 
promiscuous and nameless crimes indulged in by those who were 
foremost in advocating the reform than the chaste and single marriages 
of the clergy ; and the violent distortion of the sacred texts by those 
who sought authority to justify the canon he not unhappily charac- 
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terized as straining the breast of Scripture until it yielded blood in 
place of milk.! 


We may pass over for the moment the “temperate” character 
of St. Ulric’s alleged remonstrance, to call attention to the 
footnote which Dr. Lea has appended to the above passage. 
It begins thus: 

St. Ulric is noteworthy as the first subject of papal canonization, 
having been enrolled in the calendar by the council of Rome in 993. 
That priestly marriage should be advocated by so pious and venerable 
a father was of course not agreeable to the sacerdotal party, and his 
evidence against celibacy has not infrequently been ruled out of court 
by discrediting the authenticity of the epistle. 

Then Dr. Lea sets down one or two points, too detailed for 
discussion here, which seem to him to favour its genuineness, 
and finally he winds up with the remark : 

The authenticity of the document, I believe, is generally admitted 
by unprejudiced critics. 

The impression which all this is calculated to produce is 
very evident. Dr. Lea adopts the tone of the moderate and 
impartial inquirer. He takes his reader aside, as it were, and 
tells him in confidence: Of course you may expect to find that 
this very unpleasant piece of evidence is discredited by Roman 
Catholic apologists. They are people who stick at nothing. 
You probably will not have time to go into the matter for 
yourself, and really it is not worth while. You may take my 
word for it, for I have carefully examined the question. So far 
as I can make out, no really unprejudiced critic has expressed any 
doubt of the genuineness of the document which I quote. 

Now what is the truth? This supposed letter of St. Ulric 
thus championed by Dr. Lea, is a notorious forgery which, 
in point of fact, no serious scholar, Catholic, Protestant, or 
agnostic, for the last fifty years, has ventured to defend. Both 
from internal and external evidence, it is abundantly clear that 
the whole of this epistle De Continentia, is a lampoon written in 
the heat of the Hildebrand controversy, between 1075 and 
1078, more than a hundred years after St. Ulric’s death. If the 
reader turns to such an ordinary authority on historical sources 
as the Wegweiser of Potthast, he will at once be referred from 
the heading Udalricus to Pseudo-Udalricus, and there he will 
find the document roundly characterized as a forgery with- 
out the least suggestion that a difference of opinion is 
1 Lea, A History of Sacerdotal Celibacy, 1907, vol. i. p. 171. 
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even possible. If he looks up the text in its most recent 
and critical edition, he will discover that it is included by 
the editors of the Monumenta Germanie Historica in the 
collection of the Lzdelli de Lite, z.e., the ephemeral literature 
connected with the fierce controversies raised between the 
Papacy and the Empire in the days of Gregory VII. So 
preposterous do these editors consider the idea of regarding it 
as an authentic document, that they can hardly bring themselves 
to discuss the question seriously, while Diimmler, in a recent 
paper, Eine Strettschrift fiir die Priesterehe, published in the 
Berlin Sztzungsberichte; points out that in two manuscripts the 
De Continentia is ascribed not to Ulric at all, but to a certain 
Bishop Volusianus, of Carthage. So anti-Roman a writer as 
Carl Mirbt declares that “the forgery is very transparent,” ? and 
Hauck, the editor of the Protestant Real-Encyclopddie, states that, 
“all that was to be said against clerical celibacy was included in 
a pamphlet, fabricated about 1075—1078, and put into the 
mouth of the popular St. Ulric of Augsburg.”* But the 
worst feature of the case, as the reader will readily 
perceive, is not that Dr. Lea should have hastily blundered, 
as anyone may do, into accepting a forgery for a genuine 
document, but that having made up his mind a priori that it 
was genuine, he should then proceed to convey the impression 
that he had carefully looked the matter up and had found 
that all “unprejudiced critics” agreed with his verdict. We 
venture to challenge Dr. Lea, to produce one respectable 
authority upon medieval literature, prejudiced or unprejudiced, 
who has ventured in the last sixty years to defend the authen- 
ticity of St. Ulric’s Epistle. Even Schoettgen, the Protestant 
continuator of Fabricius in the eighteenth century, freely admitted 
its spuriousness.* Is it too much to say, that a writer who stands 
convicted of a piece of bluff of this discreditable kind, is 
the last person in the world who in this, or any other matter 
can afford to assume the airs of a judicious and “ unprejudiced ” 
inquirer? H. T. 


1 Volume for 1902, pp. 418 ff 

> Mirbt, Die Publisistik im Zeitalter Gregori VII. (1894) p. 12. Cf. pp. 205— 
297 and pp. 239—338. 

3 Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands, 1906, iii. 781. So far as I am aware no one 
of the distinguished scholars whom I have mentioned is a Catholic, and it would be 
easy to add a dozen other names to the list. 

4 “Ego fictitiam judico (hanc epistolam) tum quod nonnulla contineat plane 
commentitia,” &c. (Fabricii, Aid/iotheca Latina, Ed. 1754, vol. vi., p. 285.) 
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‘They called him Peter, people said, 
Because it was his name.”’ 

Our Anglican fellow-countrymen have a strange aversion 
to calling us by our proper name, and this aversion might be 
illustrated from the recent article on “Catholicism ” in the Hibdert 
Journal, by the Bishop of Carlisle. Perhaps we may return to 
this article, but for the present we confine ourselves to a more 
classical display of the same reluctance, which took place at 
the accession of our present Sovereign. The speech of the 
Catholic deputation, which was to congratulate him at the 
opening of his reign, was submitted, according to custom, to 
the worthies who do the censoring of such things, and they 
insisted (His Majesty, we are assured, had nothing to do with this) 
on our describing ourselves, not as Catholics, but as Roman 
Catholics. That was the title by which we were known to 
British Bumbledom, and the obstinacy of Bumbledom is, in its 
own eyes, its highest virtue. “Once we says what we says, that’s 
what we always says.” 

Our late Cardinal Archbishop, with his usual shrewdness, 
consented, but let it be known that he would explain his reasons 
in public later on. He could do this, for the name put upon 
us was one which we recognized as a title of honour, and it was 
here insisted upon in the spirit of officialdom only, without 
intentional slight, or religious arri¢re pensée. When the time 
came for explanations, his Eminence’s censors looked so foolish, 
that Zhe Times Newspaper, with its usual affectation of 
superiority, intervened. The high offending parties were told 
that “the Roman Catholics were free to call themselves what 
they liked.” 

Perhaps we ought to feel grateful for so condescending an 
opinion in our favour; but even at the risk of offending such 
sublime authorities, we must point out that they do not yet see 
our point, simple and obvious though it is. We want to be 
called Catholics, decause zt ts our name. The author of the Lad 
Ballads has repeatedly assured us in regard to the Bishop of 
Rum-ti-foo and his flock, that 

They called him PEreEr, people said, 
Because it was his name. 

Our critics make no bones about calling the Greek Church 
“Orthodox,” though they do not in the least think it is so. 
They will speak of the Catholic Apostolic Church, and of the 
Primitive Bible Christians, and nobody supposes that they 
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accept all that those names may in themselves imply. They 
use the names, because they find them already in use. The 
condescending toleration of Zhe Times is entirely beside the 
mark. Bishop Peter did not choose his name, nor did the simple 
Rum-ti-foozleites call him so to please him. His godfather 
and godmother had given him that name long before. 

So it is with the name Catholic. We did not choose it. 
It is the designation by which, in point of fact, persons of our 
creed are known in France and China, in Sweden, New Zealand 
and elsewhere. Also it is much shorter than the Bumble 
appellation. Why then not use it? 

Finally let us suggest to these good people, that if they 
have any dread about the controversial value of the name 
“Catholic,” they are surely ill-advised to emphasize that value 
by boggling over the use of the word. Being a name known 
throughout the world, they cannot alter it, try as they will. If 
they were to grant it freely, it would tend more and more to 
become a mere sign or ticket. At all events they would not 
be accentuating its importance, as they are now doing. 

J. H. P. 


Retreats for Workmen. 

Amongst the privileges within reach of wealth and leisure 
is the opportunity, too seldom taken, of retiring from the turmoil 
of life and, by undisturbed contemplation of the eternal verities, 
endeavouring to see earthly things in their true colour and pro- 
portion. This precious opportunity is for the most part denied 
to those whose lot in this life is unremitting toil, but of 
late years successful efforts have been made on the Continent 
to bring it within their reach. This excellent example has not 
been lost on us in England. <A paper read at the Brighton 
Catholic Conference in 1905,! to which we heartily commend 
our readers, first brought the matter before the public, and since 
then efforts, quiet but unceasing, to realize the project have 
gone on until, as we are glad to learn from the Catholic 7imes, 
a definite start has been arranged for the coming autumn. In 
August, forty working-men from Accrington and district will 
be accommodated at Stonyhurst, where Father M. Power, 5.]., 
will give them a four-days retreat. Meanwhile search is being 
made for a suitable house near the great Lancashire manufactur- 
ing centres, which can be used all the year round for a succession 

1 Retreats for Workers. By Rev. C. Plater, S.J. Now printed as a C.T.S. 
pamphlet. 
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of retreats, as is done abroad. We trust that the well-to-do— 
again after the fashion of our foreign fellow-Catholics — will 
readily contribute to the support of this good work, by means 
of which Christianity may be made once more a living influence 
in the homes of the workers. J. K. 


‘*A Good Country Priest.”’ 

Catholics have lately been pained and disgusted by the 
unworthy reflections which some of those condemned by the 
famous Encyclical, Pascendi, have cast upon the intellectual 
capacity of our Holy Father, the Pope: pained certainly, and 
disgusted, but hardly surprised, for arrogant assumption of 
superior knowledge, a higher gnosis, has ever characterized the 
heretical mind. St. Peter, organ though he was of the Holy 
Spirit, was considered by the deicide Sanhedrim to be an 
ignorant and unlettered man,' and in like manner St. Peter's 
successor and Christ’s Vicar is contemned by those who, 
constructively, deny the Divinity of Christ. He is, forsooth, 
“a good country priest,” quite incapable of understanding, 
much less refuting, the deep theories of those intellectual giants 
who alone are fit to be the Eeclesta docens. For us who believe 
in the divine constitution of the hierarchical system, the 
action of the Holy Father needs no defence. Still it may 
be useful to consider how admirably fitted the Pope’s training 
and experience, even apart from supernatural guidance, have 
made him to cope with the crisis in the Church. The usual 
ecclesiastical course of studies which he underwent before 
ordination was itself a discipline, however Modernists affect to 
despise it, unsurpassable as an exercise for the mind in the 
perception and acquisition of truth. As a simple priest, he was 
noted for his devotion to St. Thomas, a teacher of whom even 
Huxley said: “His marvellous grasp and subtlety of intellect 
seem to me to be almost without a parallel,” whilst he did not 
neglect modern French and Italian authors. Appointed Bishop 
of Mantua, he himself actually took the post of Professor of 
Theology in his own seminary. As Patriarch of Venice, he 
showed equal zeal for the intellectual training of his clergy, and 
before his election as Pope he had established a series of con- 
ferences on current topics for the benefit of the younger priests. 
It is noteworthy that the first subject explained and refuted in 


' Acts iv. 13. 2 Science and Morals, p. 142. 
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this course was the Abbé Loisy’s notorious work, L’Evangile et 
/ Eglise. When Loisy added to his original offence by publishing 
Autour d’un petit livre, the Patriarch had become Pope. Yet he 
found time to read this book himself before condemning it. This 
act, his first official: pronouncement against the Modernist spirit, 
seemed to be the signal for a campaign against him in the 
“advanced” press, which was prosecuted with greater vigour 
when he suppressed Murri’s false Christian Democracy. Then 
for three whole years the Pope observed attentively the gradual 
development of the new ideas, causing to be collected and 
digested every book, pamphlet, and article that appeared in 
their support. Thus his judgment of the system was by no 
means @ priori, and its principles and tendencies seen thus as 
a whole became far more evident to him than they were, 
perhaps, to many who were infected by them. When the 
fitting time came, the tabulating of these errors and the drafting 
of their condemnation were comparatively easy matters, and 
were entrusted, we may presume, to the usual officials. But 
the credit belongs to the Holy Father, as the credit for a great 
monument belongs to the architect, and not to the contractor 
and his workmen. J. K. 


Reviews. 


— f= 


1.—MISSIONS TO HINDUS! 
AS its title imports, this is a contribution towards what is 
now denominated ‘“ Methodology,” as applied to missionary 
labours, its object being to point out conditions to be observed, 
and mistakes to be avoided, if such labours are to secure 
adequate success. 

It consists of two parts. In the first, which is decidedly the 
more interesting, the author institutes an elaborate examination 
of the intellectual and moral characteristics of the Hindu race, 
which require to be understood by those who wish to obtain 
influence over them. His conclusion is, that “Monism in 
philosophy, Pantheism in religion, Caste in society — are 
absolutely linked to one another, forming one homogeneous 


1 Missions to Hindus, A Contribution to the Study of Missionary 
Methods. By Louis George Mylne, M.A., D.D., Rector of Alvechurch, 
Worcester; Bishop of Bombay, 1876—97, &c. Pp. viii. 189. London: 
Longmans, Green, and Co. Price, 3s. 6d. net. 1908. 
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whole, of a ruthless, uncompromising solidarity,” and that the 
result is an intellectual and moral situation which is almost 
incomprehensible to Europeans and forms the great obstacle to 
the introduction of Christianity. Its effect is to destroy the 
foundation of belief in God, in any true sense, and to obliterate 
the very idea of sin, and thus is explained the seeming paradox, 
that while no virtue can be too sublime to be cultivated in some 
Hindu book, yet no crime can be too revolting to be attributed 
to some Hindu god. 
This theme is, as has been said, elaborately argued out, and 
- its treatment furnishes many points of interest, especially as 
regards the study of Monistic pantheism, to which the systems 
of some advanced European philosophers lend no little actuality. 
To judge how far the conclusion arrived at corresponds to the 
actual facts, would require far more acquaintance with these 
than is possible for any who have not lived in India, and 
personally known its people. Dr. Mylne himself acknowledges 
that Caste, which he holds to be the concrete institution to 
which mischief is due, may form in the minds of the many no 
conscious embodiment of metaphysical Monism, or religious 
Pantheism, and we have too frequent experience of the danger 
of basing far-reaching conclusions of this kind, on arguments 
however cogent in appearance, to pledge our faith to those 
which result from such a process. 

In the second part of his book the author insists on some 
principles of missionary tactics, greatly resembling those which 
have been illustrated by the great masters of the art of war. 
The missionary should, he urges, plan his campaign as a whole, 
and concentrate his efforts on such points as may provide him 
with bases for further operations. For lack of this, he contends, 
the early efforts of St. Paul himself were comparative failures. 
Not till he learnt to strike at points which promised something 
more than mere isolated successes, did he reap fruits commen- 
surate with his endeavours. Such a doctrine is, evidently, 
rather academic, and assumes missionary enterprise to be of 
a cooler and more calculating character than it has usually 
been known to be, and it may be doubted whether the 
course recommended could be found compatible with the 
ardent zeal to which great missionary triumphs have actually 
been due. 

It is not wonderful, therefore, that Mr. Mylne passes an 
adverse judgment upon the results of Catholic missionary work 
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in Hindustan. Of St. Francis Xavier himself, indeed, he speaks 
in the highest terms of respect and admiration, declaring that 
since the days of St. Paul, no grander or more fascinating 
personality has been brought to bear upon the heathen,—and 
ranking him above two other missioners whom he considers 
worthy of special distinction—Schwartz, the Danish Litheran, 
and Carey, an Englishman, belonging to “the Baptist 
persuasion.” 

But as to the fruit of Xavier's work, the account is very 
different. 

What [we are asked] is the result to-day? That the conversion of 
the country to Christianity is no nearer than when Xavier left it, for 
anything that his followers have done; that they form but a Christian 
caste, unprogressive, incapable of evangelizing, observing distinctions 
of caste within the body of the Christian Church ; holding their own 
with a pathetic faithfulness among people of other creeds, but woefully 
low in their practice, and scandalously superstitious in their conceptions ; 
afraid of the Hindu gods; and all but idolaters themselves in their 


veneration of saints and images. 


That, in spite of Xavier, Christianity has made no substantial 
impression upon the Indian Continent is doubtless but too true. 
The account that we have heard, however, loses much of its 
point when we find that the author who speaks so confidently, 
appears to have very little knowledge of the subject whereof 
he speaks. He appears to suppose that the Christians for whose 
Christianity Xavier and his brethren are responsible are the 
Goanese, to whom he attributes in other passages the worst 
instances of idolatrous superstition—and this although in one 
place he naively remarks, ‘“‘ The Jesuit obedience, be it observed, 
is totally distinct from the Goanese, in Roman Catholic India 
to-day,” from which the existence of the historic Goanese Schism 
would seem to be unknown to him. It is of course in totally 
different quarters of the peninsula that the traces of Xavier's 
labours, and those of his successors, must be found, namely, in 
the south, on both coasts, east and west, where the name 
of St. Francis lives with a freshness which testifies to his 
enduring influence, and it would not be easy to discover 
evidence to justify the charge of scandalous superstition and 
semi-idolatry brought against the Christian people, who are, 
on the contrary, singularly strict and edifying in their life and 
practice. 

Mr. Mylne goes on to say that many of the vices of method 
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which paralyzed the efficiency of Xavier’s method “ were no doubt 
inherent in his creed;” but as he does not appear to have 
any true knowledge as to what these supposed vices are, his 
opinions on this point do not demand any serious considera- 
tion. He evidently supposes that when Catholics speak of the 
sacraments producing their effect ex opere operato, they mean 
that no dispositions at all are required on the part of the 
recipient: and he confirms this strange notion by reporting a 
hearsay story of a Jesuit of the present day who thought it 
sufficient for the administration of baptism that the person to 
be baptized should “ not be positively known to be wzthout the 
needful qualifications,” whence, he thinks, we are enabled to 
divine “why Xavier's mission has yielded no better results”! 


2.—AIDS TO LITERARY STUDIES:! 


In the Preface to Father Fonck’s Beztrage—which, the 
German title being difficult to render into English, we have 
ventured to call Azds to Literary Studies—he promises us a 
Latin translation of the same, already in preparation and 
shortly to appear. When it does appear it ought, and probably 
will, circulate widely among young aspirants to scholarly 
investigation, indeed, and to older students also. It is the 
outcome of six years’ administration of the Biblico-Patristic 
Seminary at the University of Innsbruck, and we can imagine 
some of our readers, when they hear the word Seminary, passing 
on to other subjects with the exclamation, “Oh, a Seminary 
Manual, then it must be something very elementary.” Well, 
it is elementary, but elementary in a particularly useful way. 
Seminary, in this connection, does not mean an ordinary 
ecclesiastical seminary, but an institution attached to the 
theological faculty of a distinguished University. It is for the 
benefit of the more promising students, who are encouraged to 
undertake more advanced work, helping themselves by incor- 
poration into little societies called Seminaries, where they can 
learn the methods of scholarly investigation and exposition, and 
can be taught how to specialize in some subject of their choice. 
Excellent results follow from this method at the Universities, 
and the author has thought that some account of it and its rules 

‘ Wissenschaftliches Arbeiten. Beitrage zur Methodik des akademischen 


Studiums. Von Dr. Leopold Fonck, S.J., 0. 6 Professor an der Universitat 
Innsbruck, Innsbruck: Felician Rauch (Karl Pustet). Pp. 340. 2 marks 40. 
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might be of assistance to private students who, without having 
the same opportunities, have the talents to undertake the same 
kind of high-class work. 

The book is in two parts, of which the first explains the 
organization and arrangements of the Seminary, and the kind 
of exercises to which its members are set. The second treats 
of the method itself. Here we have chapters on the choice of 
subjects, on the getting together of the materials, on the 
nature and value of original sources and the rules for using 
them ; on bibliographical aids and the importance for students 
of gradually making bibliographies of their own; on the best 
method of filling and arranging note-books ; on the formation 
and development of plans ; on the qualities of a style appropriate 
for works of this kind; on the proper mode of arranging the 
manuscript and making the quotations ; on publishing and cor- 
recting proofs; and soon. These subjects are what one would 
expect, but great praise is due to the wise directions and 
counsels, all so simply and clearly put, which make this book 
a valuable companion for a young student of promise. 


3—GOD AND RELIGION.! 

The Abbé de la Paquerie explains in his Preface how this 
thick little volume is connected with his own life. Having a 
pious mother to train him at home, but having also to breathe the 
air of the Lycée, so heavily charged with scepticism, he grew into 
the habit whilst still clinging to his faith, of questioning every 
point connected with it and resting anxious till he had found 
answers to satisfy him. It was suggested to him recently that 
there were others who had passed through similar experiences, and 
might be helped by arguments taken fresh from the note-books 
in which they had been written down at the time when they 
first ministered to his soul’s need. This accounts for the con- 
versational and discursive style, with quotations of a somewhat 
haphazard kind. These, however, will be no hindrance, but 
rather the contrary, to the usefulness of the book for the class 
of readers for whom it is intended. It is conveniently arranged 
in three parts, of which the first is a simple and easy demon- 
stration of the existence of God and of religion, for which the 
author claims that it can be read through and understood 


' Eléments d’ Apologétique. Apologie Elémentaire ; Dieu et la Religion 
Par J. L. de la Paquerie. Paris: Bloud et Cie. Pp. 574. 1908. 
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without difficulty in the hours of a single afternoon. The 
second part, which is called a first supplement, is less elemen- 
tary, and develops ten proofs of the existence of God ; whilst the 
third, which is longer than the other two put together, is given 
to a careful and searching examination of the counter-proofs 
which have exercised most influence on modern minds. Here 
all manner of topics are discussed—evolution, the absoluteness of 
truth, the Pantheism of Vacherot, the agnosticism of Kant and 
Spencer, the atheism of Le Dantec and Hébert, the Deism of 
Jules Simon. Afterwards we have Catholicism and Protestantism 
compared in their results, the alleged conflict between religion 
and science examined, and there is a final chapter given to the 
arguments against religion employed by some dozen persons of 
note. It is a book that can be recommended. 


4—THE GREATER MARTYROLOGIA OF THE 
EARLY MIDDLE AGES.’ 

It is not quite easy to render accurately into English the phrase 
Les Martyrologes Historiques which Dom Quentin uses for the 
title of his remarkable book. “ Martyrologia with biographical 
details” would perhaps be the nearest equivalent. But the 
reader unfamiliar with the intricacies of the subject must be 
content to learn that the author is mainly anxious to exclude 
from his purview those catalogues of mere names of which the 
Hieronymian is the best known representative, and to trace the 
historical provenance of that other class of Martyrologia 
the class which attempts to set before us with more or less 
fulness the sfory of each prominent name or group of names 
as they occur in their order throughout the year. And 
certainly it would hardly be an exaggeration to say that 
Dom Quentin has presented us here with one of the most 
remarkable examples of the results of patient and unpre- 
tentious diligence which our generation has seen. His work 
indeed seems worthy of the best traditions of the Benedictine 
Order. A gathering up of innumerable minute facts, the never- 
ending labour of tedious collations, a careful search for new 
manuscript-material in catalogues and in distant libraries,—and 
then, as the outcome of all this, a masterly insight into all the 
ramifications of the subject, together with a few clear generaliza- 


1 Les Martyrologes Historiques du Moyen Age. By Dom H. Quentin, 
Bénédictin de Solesmes. Paris: Lecoffre. Pp. xiv. 745. 1908. 
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tions and conclusions which throw a new light upon many 
perplexed problems, and which seem when we study the solid 
foundations of evidence upon which they are built, to exclude 
all fear that the work will ever need to be done over again. 
Of course it is true that the enormous improvement of late years 
in all the apparatus of scholarship has very much simplified such 
a task as that which Dom Quentin has taken up. Moreover 
the facilities of locomotion in our day and the comity which 
prevails among libraries allowing manuscripts to be sent from 
place to place have all expedited research, but the fact remains 
that this learned Benedictine has accomplished in a few years 
what the combined efforts of scholars for several centuries have 
hitherto failed to bring to pass. 

It would not be easy to convey to the uninitiated any clear 
idea of what Dom Quentin has achieved without a larger 
expenditure of time and space than we have now at our 
disposal. To set the various problems to which he has 
addressed himself in their true light would require not so much 
a review as an article of many pages. We must therefore be 
content here with enuntiating baldly some of the main results 
attained. In the first place, we now possess, thanks to Dom 
Quentin, a knowledge of the text of the Martyrologium 
compiled by Bede, stripped of all confusing developments and 
interpolations, or in other words, in the form in which that text 
originally left his hands. The solution of this problem, which 
has hitherto been the despair of scholars, would alone have 
been worth all the pains which our author has expended upon 
his task. It is naturally a matter of special interest to 
Englishmen, and it supplies a firm basis of operations for fresh 
research in the domain of Anglo-Saxon hagiography, and also 
for certain kindred liturgical studies. Secondly, Dom Quentin 
has for the first time shown up and exploded that venerable 
fraud which we have long regarded with quite misplaced 
reverence, to wit, the Martyrologium known as the Parvum 
Romanum, the authenticity of which even such a scholar as 
De Rossi in our own day has championed with barely a 
suspicion of its untrustworthiness. One can feel little doubt 
after perusing Dom Quentin’s careful demonstration that 
this document, instead of being a work of the seventh or 
early eighth century, really belongs to the second half of 
the ninth, and comes before us under conditions which insinuate 
that this Martyrologium is, to all intents and purposes, a 
fabrication of the Frankish scholar, Ado of Vienne. These two 
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results may be regarded as the extreme terms of our Benedictine 
author’s researches, but to connect the two and to pass from one 
to the other he has woven a wonderful network of argument 
which must be studied to be appreciated, and which nowhere 
leaves the impression of rash speculation or immaturity.  Inci- 
dentally Dom Quentin does much to solve the mystery of the 
so-called Martyrologium of Florus, and the whole study supplies 
most valuable material for a critical discrimination of the sources 
of that Martyrologium Romanum which is best known to us. 
Unfortunately, our estimate of the historical value of this last as 
a record of facts, will not be enhanced by Dom Quentin’s 


researches. 


5—CATHOLICISM AND PROTESTANTISM 
IN FRANCE! 

The history of the Reformation in France is still fuil of 
unsolved problems. Why did it succeed so well to a certain 
extent, and fail so entirely in the end, and what would have 
been the result if it had been finally successful? These are 
questions easily asked, but not intelligibly answered without a 
small volume. The Rector of the Catholic Institute at Paris has 
given us a striking disquisition on the subject, partly historical, 
partly apologetic. We do not know any one who has treated the 
matter better. It is not a history pure and simple. The Comte 
de Meaux’s studies surpass his in this respect, though they leave 
a good deal to be desired. These are lectures to students, full 
of clearly expressed views, apt quotations, incisive criticism, and 
sound apologetic ; but historical research falls into the back- 
ground. The object of the volume appears in the concluding 
chapters, which discuss and demolish with skill and temperance, 
and with keen French logic, the claims put forward by some 
modern writers to consider Protestantism as the best fitted for 
the needs and spirit of the day. 

There are not very many Frenchmen who can discuss such 
problems with moderation, but the Abbé Baudrillart is of their 
number. He is not infallible, to be sure, when writing of this 
country, and it must inevitably happen, that one who touches 
on such an enormous number of topics, must fail here and there 
to satisfy and convince. But he is always conciliatory, measured, 
and scholarly, and has little to fear from censure. 


1 The Catholic Church, the Renaissance, and Protestantism. By Alfred 
Baudrillart. Vol. iv. of the ‘‘ Catholic International Library.” London 


Kegan Paul. Pp. 331. 7s. 6d. 1908. 
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While reviewing the French edition four years ago (we 
note in passing that this costs less than half the price of the 
English translation), we commented on the want of notes. 
These have now been supplied, or at least a bibliography to 
each chapter. The English translation generally runs well, but 
the proper names are often given wrong, nor do we speak of 
“Mr. Calvin.” Conspicuous misprints too are not uncommon. 
There is one in the short German motto that forms the envoz. 





6.—_APOLOGETICS FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM.:' 

School-life is necessarily short, and the boyish (or girlish) 
mind is necessarily immature, and incapable of much philo- 
sophical reflection. How, then, is the faith of those who cannot 
have the advantage of a Catholic University training to be 
provided with safeguards against the intellectual dangers of the 
day—the claims and pretensions of “Science,” for instance, 
and the fallacies of Socialism? Not, clearly, by attempting the 
impossible task of considering in detail and refuting every 
objection of Christianity that is advanced. Want of time and 
mental incapacity alone are enough to set that solution aside. 
But let attention be firmly concentrated on a few fundamental 
principles, a thorough apprehension of which will make the 
learner realize the overwhelming intellectual superiority of 
the Christian account of the universe over those of the 
rationalists and materialists of every school, and the fight is 
already half-won. The application of these radical truths can 
be made at leisure, and every specious theory can be tested by 
them, just as a grasp of the great laws of Nature enables the 
student to test at the outset the validity of every fresh 
hypothesis. This is the method adopted by the Rev. R. C. 
Bodkin, C.M., in 7The Great Fundamental Truths (Browne and 
Nolan), which is described as “a Simple and Popular Course 
of Higher Religious Instruction suited for the more Advanced 
Classes in Schools and Colleges, and for the Educated Laity 
generally.” On the whole, the work is well done. The 
author’s aim in this first Book is to establish the existence 
and claims of the Catholic Church as the infallible oracle of 
God, knowing that once the Catholic has realized this no further 
intellectual search is, strictly speaking, necessary. He marshals 
the well-known proofs .ably and illustrates them with abundance 


? The Great Fundamental Truths of Religion: Book I. The Church an 
Infallible Guide. By the Rev. R. C. Bodkin, C.M. Dublin: Browne and 
Nolan. Pp. xxxii. 366. Price, 2s. 6d. net. 1906. 
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of quotation, chiefly from the works of Cardinal Newman, the 
apologist who has most weight with the modern mind. We 
cannot speak so favourably of the introductory chapters on the 
Existence and Purpose of the Creator; they are highly rhetorical 
and at the same time wanting in logical cogency. Contem- 
plation of the physical universe, for instance, though it leads 
inevitably to the idea of a Creator, does not prove that He is 
infinitely wise or powerful or good. If precision of language 
is necessary anywhere, it is in a treatise of Apologetic. The 
various typographical devices, moreover, adopted to secure 
emphasis, have an irritating rather than a stimulating effect. 
One feels one is being shouted at, and argument should not 
depend on lung power. The author nowhere meets the 
objections arising from the critical attacks on the Old and 
New Testaments, but perhaps this defence is reserved for 
another volume. There is a great deal of repetition, especially 
of quotations, in the present treatise, which would not be less 
readable if more compressed. 


7-—THE DIVINE LITURGY OF 
ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM.' 

La Divine Liturgie de S. Jean Chrysostome is a handy little 
book for those interested in the form taken by the liturgy of the 
Mass in the Eastern Churches. The Greek text and that of a 
French translation are given in parallel columns, in a parti- 
cularly clear type ; the technical terms are explained in Notes at 
the end, and a short Introduction describes the construction of 
a Greek church, all being so well arranged that it would be 
possible, after spending an hour or so in studying the book, to 
go into a Greek church, and feel sufficiently equipped to under- 
stand fairly well what was going on—that is, on the days (which 
are the majority) when the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom is being 
used. Nor is it only for the use of one visiting a church of the 
Greek rite, that the study of such a text is helpful. It is an 
advantage to have so easy a means of comparing this typical 
Eastern rite with our own Roman rite. The community of 
origin may not be discerned at first, but it will be on reflection, 
and, this standpoint having been reached, it is interesting to 
note the different lines of development by which the same 
fundamental ideas have been expressed in the two forms. 

1 La Divine Liturgie de S. Jean Chrysostome. Par Dom Placide de 


Meester, O.S.B. Paris: Victor Lecoffre; Rome: F. Ferrari. Pp. xvi. 268. 
Price 2 fr. 50. 1907. 
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8—ANOTHER VOLUME OF STONYHURST 
SERMONS! 

Father Lucas continues to lay under his debt all those who 
are concerned with the education of youth, especially in our 
secondary schools, by the publication of those excellent 
discourses which the boys at Stonyhurst were privileged to hear 
at first hand. When we consider that in his two previous 
volumes, the preacher has already included upwards of seventy 
sermons addressed to the same limited audience, we are 
astonished at the facundity, no less than the fecundity, that has 
produced these additional forty, with no loss of freshness or 
obvious repetition of theme. Father Lucas has the faculty of 
finding in the infinitely varied panorama of the world’s history, 
whether fixed in past records or daily unfolding itself, the 
material for enforcing and illustrating the one lesson—God’s 
service for God’s love—that he is commissioned to teach his 
audience. To this he devotes the stores of an extensive 
learning and the fire of an untiring zeal, with the result that his 
considerations are full of human interest and spiritual sustenance 
as well. We find it hard to select, within our limits, passages 
for quotation, where every page has something characteristic. 
The following at any rate illustrates a point which the preacher 
never tires of urging. It is taken from “ The Divine Physician.” 


O that I could find words which would bring home to your minds 
and hearts the important truth that daily Communion is not the 
peculiar privilege of the pre-eminently pious. To say this, is not to 
undervalue piety. On the contrary, piety is a-quality or habit, of which 
we cannot have too much, provided that it be of the spontaneous and 
genuine sort ; and we cannot be sufficiently thankful to those who, day 
by day, in the most unobtrusive fashion, set us a good and edifying 
example in this matter. But we are not all of us pre-eminently pious, 
and for the moment, I am concerned with those whose worst enemies 
could not accuse them of any reprehensible or even remarkable excess 
of devotion. And to them I say, and would say it with all possible 
emphasis, that so far is daily Communion from being the peculiar 
privilege of the specially pious and devout, that for none is it more 
important—not to say necessary—than for one who should, alas, have 
fallen into habits of almost daily sin, habits which have become for him 
a slavery, from which it might seem an almost hopeless task to 
emancipate him. ‘To such a one—if there were any such among us— 

1 “‘We Preach Christ Crucified’:” Considerations and Meditations for 
Boys. By Herbert Lucas, S.J. Pp. viii. 328. Price 3s. 6d. net. London 
Sands and Co. 1908. 
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I would say: Here is the remedy which you need, and of which with 
your confessor’s approval, you may avail yourself without fear, on one 
condition alone. And that condition is—that you seriously desire your 
Freedom. 


Dealing with boys, a restless and scatter-brained tribe, 
Father Lucas knows how to season his discourses with apt 
illustrations and not infrequent flashes of humour, but we have 
no space for further citation. We heartily commend this book 
to all Christian educators. 


Short Notices. 


MR. CALLAGHAN M‘CARTHY’S essay on The Causes of Poverty (King 
and Son, 2s. net) aims at giving a scientific explanation of the fact 
that, whilst the resources of the world are sufficient to maintain all 
its inhabitants in decent comfort, nearly one half of the race is in a 
state of poverty, that is, “insufficiently supplied with those services— 
from food, clothing, housing, physicians, nurses, teachers, religious 
instructors, &c.—that promote the growth of mankind” (p. 72); which 
is as near as the author anywhere gets to a definition of his subject. 
He makes a survey of the “services” or sources of benefit to man arising 
from human activities, natural productiveness, and the possession of 
property, investigates the tendencies which obstruct those “services,” and 
the proportion of them which is absorbed in the prevention of evil and in 
unproductive consumption, and traces poverty tothe last-named items. To 
speak plainly rather than “scientifically,” human idleness, selfishness, and 
vice, resulting in a vast wastage of production, and combined with natural 
deficiencies such as droughts, fires, &c., prevent the good things of the earth 
from going all round. The essay will stimulate thought, but its substance 
might, we think, have been put with greater force and clearness if the 
author had not adopted a plan involving constant repetition of details. 
Another volume of interest in these days is Mr. Arthur Preuss’ The 
Fundamental Fallacy of Socialism: an Exposition of the question of Land- 
ownership (Herder, $1.). The fallacy dealt with is of course the Socialist 
theory that the land, above all other means of production, can never be 
lawfully owned by the individual, although he may be allowed the exclusive 
use of it on payment of a tax to the community. Mr. Preuss has no 
difficulty in showing that this theory, which has found no more plausible 
advocates than Henry George and Dr. M‘Glynn, some twenty years ago, is 
contrary to Catholic teaching as set forth authoritatively by Pope Leo XIII. 
in his Encyclical, Rerum Novarum, of May, 1891. In the course of his 
explanation, he has naturally to comment on the well-known “ M‘Glynn 
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case,” and he makes it clear, so it seems to us, that the removal of Father 
M‘Glynn’s excommunication by the Ablegate, Mgr. Satolli, in December, 1892, 
in no way carried with it a reversal of the Pope’s condemnation of the land- 
theories held by the priest in question. 

The Catholic Truth Society have been well-advised, in view of the 
approaching struggle, to collect in one shilling volume—Catholics and 
Education—a number of pamphlets which put our standpoint with admir- 
able cogency. There are nine in all, three of them being by his Grace, the 
Archbishop of Westminster. That by the Bishop of Clifton, Catholic 
Education and the Duties of Parents, will be especially useful, as the present 
Government shows little disposition to regard parental rights. 

Of the many “answers” to the Modernist attack which zeal for Catholic 
truth has called forth, none surpasses in lucidity and force of presentment 
that from the pen of M. PAbbé Lebreton, entitled L’Encyclique et la 
Théologie Moderniste (Beauchesne, 0.75 francs). Short though the pamphlet 
is, it is very effective, treating the subject under three main heads, Zes 
principes du Modernisme, La théologie du Modernisme,and Les conséquences 
veligieuses du Modernisme. A valuable Appendix follows, wherein the 
author with admirable skill demolishes the appeal to St. Augustine regarding 
“Vexcommunication salutaire.” We are glad to learn that through the 
enterprise of the Catholic Truth Society this excellent little volume will 
shortly be published in English. 

We are sorry that we cannot give the same unqualified praise to another 
refutation of Modernism—Old Truths, not Modernist Errors, by Father 
Norbert Jones, C.R.L. (Washbourne, 6d.), which is, apparently, the substance 
of some lectures on the subject. Here, instead of the French rapier which 
always “‘ gets home,” we have a British cudgel which, not unfrequently, only 
beats the air. There is little evidence that the lecturer has a first-hand 
acquaintance with the writings of those whom he attacks : a simple perusal 
of the Encyclical, joined with a knowledge of current Catholic theology, would 
supply all the material here used. The result is not convincing. Utterly 
and fundamentally wrong as we know the Modernist system to be, Father 
Jones, in his violent and sweeping generalizations, his argumentative 
epithets, his unqualified scorn for his adversaries, does less than justice to 
the skill and persuasiveness with which it has been advocated. And, quite 
unjustifiable as has been the subsequent attitude of many of those 
condemned, it is far from accurate, and hardly charitable, to speak of “their 
cleverly-devised plot to destroy Catholicism” (p. 1), of their “trying to join 
hands with agnostics and rationalists” (p. 38), &c. No one loves error for 
its own sake, and we may well believe that most Modernist writers were 
originally inspired by a true, if quite misguided, zeal for the interests of the 
Church. No Modernist, certainly, however candid, will recognize himself 
in the picture drawn by Father Jones, or own to the conduct and motives 
ascribed to him. It is a pity that the lectures, if they were to be published, 
were not very carefully revised and pruned beforehand, as many signs of 
haste are manifest. Z.g., on p. 7 we read of an ostrich decked out in 
peacock’s feathers. On p. 8 Modernism is said to be “trading under a very 
spurious label,” whereas, as the next sentence tells us, “the label is excel- 
lent.” It is the goods that are false. In the query (p. 17)—-“* Who does not 
see that Modernism destroys not only the true dogmas of our Catholic Faith, 
but makes them differ only in 4émd from those of other creeds ?”—the sense 
clearly requires degree. “ Modernists are no exception to their prototypes” 
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(p. 39), “ Yet, as a believer, the reality in question may be true” (p. 16), are 
other specimens of phrases which need recasting to be intelligible. The 
pamphlet is well-printed. 

In La Notion de Vérité dans la ‘‘ Philosophie nouvelle ” (Beauchesne, 
price, 1 fr. 50) M. PAbbé J. de Tonquédec addresses himself to the main 
philosophical question raised by Modernism, citing as the theme of his little 
volume the words of M. Edouard Le Roy: “Le grand désaccord entre les 
scolastiques et nous porte sur la notion méme de vérité.” He is rightly 
convinced that, if the foundation can be shown to be unsound, time need not 
be wasted in demolishing the superstructure. Accordingly he sets to work 
with great thoroughness, devoting the first third of his book to an exfosé of 
the Modernist position, den documenté with copious citations from the chief 
French Modernists. The rest of the volume is occupied with a searching 
critique of that position, a process which is handled with great delicacy and 
skill. The author is careful to point out the truths and half-truths which are 
embedded in the Modernist system and which give it such an attraction for 
many minds, and to show that they are recognized by Catholic philosophy as 
well. But his criticism is none the less deadly because courteous and, so to 
speak, sympathetic, and we are not surprised to learn that the writers 
discussed have attempted no defence of their central tenets. 

The admirable series, Les Saints, continues to be issued by M. Lecoffre, 
of Paris, with unfailing regularity. Three new volumes have reached us- 
Les Martyrs de Gorcum, by Hubert Meuffels, C.M. ; St. Pierre Damien, 
by Dom Réginald Biron, O.S.B., and Sainte Mélanie, by M. Georges 
Goyau (each, 2 fr.) The story of the Martyrs of Gorcum takes us back to 
the year 1572, when Holland was in the midst of her final struggle to throw 
off the yoke of Spain. There, unhappily, as in England, hatred of the 
foreigner included also hatred of the religion he professed, and the Calvinist 
supporters of the Prince of Orange vented their fury on all the priests and 
Religious they could lay hands on. The author tells how a band of these 
heroes, twenty in number, were captured at Gorcum and tortured to death 
close by at Brielle. He gives, moreover, the full geographical and historical 
setting of their death, as well as a separate account of each. They were 
beatified about one hundred, and canonized about three hundred years after 
their martyrdom. Of the other two Saints, St. Peter Damian, the great 
reformer of Church discipline in the eleventh century, is the better known. 
Father Biron gives us a striking sketch of his life and times. St. Mélanie 
was a contemporary of St. Jerome and St. Augustine, and her history involves 
a highly interesting account of the state of Christianity at Rome in the 
declining years of the United Empire. 

The second edition of La crise du libéralisme et la liberté d’enseigne- 
ment, first published by M. Gaston Sortais in 1904 (Lethielleux, price 
2 fr. 50), comes very opportunely, for the question has grown still more 
acute as the French Government proceeds further in the ways of persecu- 
tion. Would that our own doctrinaire Liberals could be brought to see, as 
these pages would show them, how their striving after a cast-iron unity of 
administration in the schools must ignore the rights both of parents and 
children, and take no account of manifold differences of belief, training and 
Capacity. 

The recent Golden Jubilee of the Apparitions of Our Lady at Lourdes 
has given occasion for the appearance of the Abbé Archelet’s book, A 
Lourdes! Les Apparitions de 1858. Histoire, Ascetisme, Psychologie 
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(Lethielleux, 3 fr. 50), the character of which is partially indicated in the 
sub-title. The Abbé makes each of the eighteen Apparitions the subject of 
a separate consideration, and the result is a volume of great interest and 
piety. 

We have frequently mentioned the French Series, styled La Pensée 
Chrétienne (textes et études), which aims at presenting the characteristic 
teaching of the Fathers, Saints, and ecclesiastical writers, in a guise to be 
easily assimilated by those who have not means or leisure to study the 
originals. Saint Athanase, by Ferdinand Cavallera (Bloud et Cie., 4 francs), 
is not the least successful of a remarkable collection. Here we find a living 
picture of the great opponent of Arianism, and the defender of the Trinity 
and the Divinity of our Lord during the fourth century of Christendom, 
as seen in his writings. 

In another series designed to keep before our minds the great churchmen 
of our own generation, La Vie du Pere de Ravignan, by Gabriel Ledos 
(Béduchaud, 2 francs), has just appeared. It gives in short compass the 
chief events of the career of the eminent Jesuit, who instituted the celebrated 
“Retreats” at Notre Dame. A dozen volumes, including Lives of Cardinals 
Newman and Manning, have already been published in this collection. 

Father Hickey, O.S.B., has followed up by a second series of Short 
Sermons (Washbourne, 3s. 6d.), the first, which we reviewed in February last 
year. These are of the same type, simple, short, and unpretentious, as 
regards both style and substance. We presume they are intended primarily 
for the preacher, but we can imagine the volume being useful simply as a 
meditation-book. 

Another volume of discourses comes to us from America—Plain Sermons, 
by the Rev. Thos. S. Dolan (Herder, 5s), not so short as Father Hickey’s, 
and not provided as his are with convenient synopses. The author aims, 
with a certain success, at presenting “some of the truths of religion in a 
lucid and direct manner to get away from platitude in that presentation, and 
to invest it with a certain freshness.” The price will here be considered 
excessive : American publishers seem to think in dollars, where we do in 
shillings. 

The School of Jesus Crucified, from the Italian of Father Ignatius, 
Passionist (Washbourne, 2s. 6d.), is “intended chiefly for the use of members 
of the Confraternity of the Cross and Passion of our Lord,” but may be 
commended to the faithful generally as a suitable book of devotions for the 
approaching holy season. 

Mr. C. F. O'Leary has exercised such wise discretion in making his 
collection of Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases (Herder, 4s. 6d.), that we are 
not disposed to quarrel with him for its deficiencies. By insisting that a 
proper proverb should be short, plain, common, figurative, ancient and true, 
he is able to eliminate very many. It is not clear why the fifth quality is 
necessary. Is he so afraid of Modernism? One of the derivations which 
he gives in a note is ancient enough, but not true, viz., siacere, which has no 
connection with the Latin for wax. 

The Sunday-School Teacher's Guide to Success, by Rev. Patrick J. Sloan 
(Benziger, 3s. net.), is a very thorough little book, evidently the outcome of 
much observation and wide experience. It may be our fate, here in England, 
in the near future, to have to secure the religion of our poorer children by the 
voluntary efforts of zealous lay-folk. This volume sets forth the desired 


ideal of such teachers, and gives many practical hints towards attaining it. 
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In our ignorance we cannot say whether the learned Bishop of Salford’s 
Leaves from my Eastern Garden (Market Weighton, price Is.) correspond 
closely to the spirit and style of their originals in the Vedas and the Avesta, 
but they make quite readable little poems, and indicate curiously how 
fragments of the primitive revelation lingered on amongst the tribes of the 
East. 

The autobiography of the holy young Carmelite, Sister Thérése of the 
Child Jesus, who died a dozen years ago, has been before the public in an 
English dress for about four years. We are now favoured with another 
glimpse of that saintly life through the medium of the Poems of Sister 
Teresa, Carmelite of Lisieux, translated by S. L. Emery (Burns and Oates, 
4s. net). The work is well done in a variety of metres, and gives us the 
rare spectacle of a muse inspired by love of God and heavenly things 
alone. 

To establish his great work on L’ Avenir du Christianisme on a secure 
foundation, M. Albert Dufourcq has already devoted four volumes to the 
treatment of Ze Passé Chrétien, the first of which, Histoire comparée des 
religions paiennes et de la religion juive, has now reached its third edition 
(Bloud et Cie., 3 fr. 50). The work seems to be done with great thorough- 
ness: it aims at being 77goureusement objective et critique, and the author 
has availed himself of such first-hand authorities as Maspéro, Pére Lagrange, 
Chantepie de la Saussaye, Wissowa and Hasting’s Dictionary of the Bible, 
to mention only a fraction of the names included in his voluminous biblio- 
graphy. The intense interest taken now-a-days in the study of comparative 
religion makes the appearance of this scholarly volume very opportune. 

Foi et Systémes, by Pére Bernard Allo, O.P., Professor at the University of 
Fribourg (2me édition, Bloud et Cie., 4 fr.), treats from the orthodox Catholic 
standpoint the problem discussed in Harnack’s celebrated Wesen des 
Christenthums, and endeavours to disentangle the conception of Christianity 
from the various false developments and unsound philosophical systems, with 
which from time to time men have sought to connect it. Though written before 
the recent doctrinal decrees of the Holy See, the author was able whilst 
correcting his proofs to recognize the complete accord of his treatment with 
the mind of the Church ; as was natural, since a great part of his volume 
is devoted to the discussion and refutation of the views of various French 
Modernists. 

Champol’s Saur Alexandrine has the same theme as Bazin’s Z’/solée— 
the tragedy of injustice wrought by the infidel French Government on the 
Religious Sisters who, so far from injuring, were giving their lives in the 
service of the State. The former work has been translated with the title, 
For my Name’s Sake, by Mrs. L. M. Leggatt (Burns and Oates, 3s. 6d.), and 
is well worth reading, for the translation is excellent, and the story most 
interesting and pathetic. 

‘* My Lady Beatrice,” by Frances Cooke (Benziger, 4s. net), is an agree- 
able story with a well-devised and satisfactory plot, by an authoress who is 
doing her share in providing good, recreative literature. 

We are glad to see that the Doctrine Explanations of the Sisters of Notre 
Dame, which are a simple though full commentary on the text of the 
Catechism, are meeting with the favour they deserve. Confession, now in 
its fifth edition (Washbourne, 2d.), thoroughly and clearly explains the pages 
devoted to the Sacrament of Penance. 

In Parents and the Frequent Communion of Children (Sands, 1d.), 
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Father de Zulueta endeavours to bring home to those who have the care of 
children their duty to second, in every possible way, the marked and 
continuous efforts of the Holy See to revive in the Church the primitive 
practice of receiving Holy Communion every day. 

In his Manual and Guide to the Sodality of our Lady (Washbourne, 
paper, 2d.), a singularly complete and useful little book, Father Lester, S.J., 
has provided in a short compass all that is essential to know about this 
great means of perfection. 

Messrs. Herder have issued two useful booklets of Apologetics, The 
Catholic Church and Modern Christianity, and The Sacramental Life of the 
Church, both by the Rev. B. J. Otten, S.J., of St. Louis University (paper, 
Is. and 1s. 3d. respectively). The first deals with the position of the Church 
in relation to the Sects, the second is a popular explanation of the function 
of the Sacramental system. The same publishers send us a neat and handy 
edition of the Office of Our Lady, and the Office of the Dead, in Latin and 
English (paper, 1s. 3d.), which should be much appreciated by choir-nuns 
and the devout faithful generally. 

The last batch of C.T.S. pamphlets contains many of interest and 
importance. Students of Socialism will be glad to have Dr. Mooney’s Some 
Ethical Criticisms of Socialism, and Mr. C. S. Devas’ Plain Words on 
Socialism, which gives the matured experience of experts in the study, 
whilst social workers should ponder and lay to heart what Mr. Martindale 
says about Study-Clubs for Working-Men. Father S. Smith’s account of 
the scope and effect of the Encyclical on Modernism is reprinted from our 
own pages, as also is Father Kellet’s well documented pamphlet on The Real 
Authors of the Separation in France. Father Northcote’s Reason and 
Instinct may be commended as useful to bring to a right way of thinking 
people who neglect their fellow-men, and lavish their care and wealth on 
soulless brutes. Of What Use are Nuns? gives a satisfactory answer to a 
question often enough asked, even by those who should know better. 
Biography is represented by St. Jame Frances de Chantal, and fiction by 
His First Patient. 
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